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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


When the temperature at Des Moines 
rose to 100 the last of June and stayed 
there for several days, it occurred to 
me that it would be good for myself 
and ultimately for the readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, for me to seek a cooler 
place. Naturally I went north to St. 
Paul, to visit my son, the editor of the 
St. Paul Farmer; but when the temper 
ature there rose to 98 I thought it well 
to hunt a still cooler climate. We 
therefore took an automobile and rode 
to his farm at Mora in Kanabec coun- 
ty, a hundred miles, part of the way 
over a most excellent road, then twen- 
ty miles of sand, which tested the 
merits of the automobile, then thirty 
miles over the most excellent clay 
roads in that country. 



































I spent the Fourth of July, when the | 


temperature was 105 in Des Moines, 
testing out a new theory for getting 
rid of pine stumps. The idea was to 
dig away the dirt from around the 
roots of the stump, to gather up the 
loose wood, which is abundant in the 
stump country, and put it all around it, 
then cover it up with clay, but leaving 
an opening to start the fire. The thedry 
is that the heat thus confined—give it 
time enough—would eat up the pine 
stump, roots and ail Like most the- 
ories, however, it did not work out as 
well as we expected; and on returning 
several days later we found our 
stumps still burning, one burned al- 
most entirely up, but still leaving the 
roots. This char-pitting theory is said 
to werk well on the Pacific coast, 
where the stumps are much larger; but 
1 have come to the conclusion that 
after all there is only one way to deal 
with a pine stump: either shatter it 
with dynamite, pull it out by brute 
force or engine power, or else make a 
contract with it that you will let it 
alone if it will let you alone. 

We have a great many inquiries from 
year to year, almost from month to 
month, concerning this cut-over coun- 
try of Minnesota, northern Wisconsin 
and northern Michigan. There is not 
much difference between the cut-over 
districts in these three states. All of 
them have clay land; all of them have 
more or less sandy streaks, and in all 
of them except where the sand is very 
heavy clover grows as I have seen it 
grow nowhere else in the United States. 

For the sake of persons who may in 
the future go into that country to se- 
cure homes, I would say: Judge the 
character of the land by the trees that 
grow on it. If you find land on which 
the maple or sugar tree grows luxuri- 
antly, buy it. It is good land, the 
clearing process is much easier than 


‘where the trees are white pine, and 


you need not be afraid to trust it with 











clover or timothy. You will find blue 
grass and clover coming in without 
sowing. Where you find mixed timber 
of hard wood varieties, you can always 
count on good land. You will find the 
white pine growing on the better lands, 
whether clay or sandy. Where you 
see enormous pine trees growing you 
may be sure there is fertility in the 
soil; but a pine stump is the most se- 
rious problem you have to meet with 
in that country, except on the moraines 
or places. where the glaciers melted as 
fast as they came down, where you 
will find stones. Avoid stony land. 
The Norway pine grows on the more 
sandy land, a wonderful soil for grow- 
ing clover seed, for the clover does 
not grow so rank and seeds better. 


Avoid jack pine land. Avoid land 
where the balsam grows. It is wet 
land and will not give you good crops. 
Look at a tamarack swamp two or 
three times; and do not object serious- 
ly to it, if you get other good clay land 
with it. Some of these tamarack 
swamps make most excellent mead- 
ows; but swamps in that country are 
as different as people in any country— 
some good, some bad, some indifferent. 
A good tamarack swamp- when once 
drained and cleared—and the clearing 
is not a difficult process, for the tama- 
rock grows on top of the soil—is a fair- 
ly good proposition. If it is near mar- 
ket and you want to grow celery, it is 
a fine proposition. If it has a good 
deal of muck in it, it is good land for 
potatoes. 

The cut-over country is not a propo- 
sition for the land speculator, and it 
is well that it is not; for the land 
speculator does not add anything to 
the value of the land. He adds to the 
price and, if he holds land for the fu- 
ture, is entitled to an advance in the 
price; but speaking broadly for any 
country and every country. The specu- 
lator does not add to the value, that is, 
to the productive value of the land. He 
adds to the price and to the burden 
which the ultimate settler must bear. 

We did not regard experimenting 
with pine stumps as the proper busi- 
ness for a vacation, and so went on 
north to Duluth and Superior, for the 
double purpose of making a study of 
the development of the country and 
finding some places where we could 
keep cool, where a light overcoat was a 
comfort, and one could sleep comfort- 
ably under blankets. 

We were fortunate in the time of 
our visit. Without our knowledge the 
president of the university, the pro- 
fessors of the agricultural and experi- 
ment station of Minnesota, together 
with the trustees, were making a trip 
for the purpose of fixing on a location 
for a branch experiment station suit- 
able to that region. We were invited 
to accompany them, together with a 
large number of men who do big things 
in Duluth—fourteen automobiles in all, 
a score of millionaires and a few with 
an income of a million a year. These 
millionaires were a most interesting 
bunch, not because they had made mil- 
lions in lumber, in iron ore, in rail- 
roads, in law, in mercantile pursuits, 
but because they were all deeply in- 
terested in agriculture—the jolliest 
bunch of millionaire agriculturists we 
had ever met or will ever meet again. 
The commercial club had an agricul- 
tural department, presided over by our 
old friend, Mr. A. B. Hostetter, so long 
actively connected with the farmers’ 
institutes and other agricultural lines 

Among other places we visited the 
Jean Duluth farm, of which about fif- 
teen hundred acres were cleared up, 
and from the stumps which remained 
we should say it was the worst stump 
proposition we had ever seen. Here 
were growing magnificent crops of clo- 
ver and timothy; but we were partic- 
ularly interested in the pure-bred 
Guernsey and Red Poll cattle, Perche- 
ron horses and Shetland ponies. The 
Red Polls interested us more particu- 
larly, because this was the first time 
we had struck a large herd of Red 
Polls that were selected strictly for 
dairy utility and bred up by selection, 
until the herd of seventeen cows aver- 
aged 6,525 pounds of milk, with an av- 
erage yield of butter fat of 295 
or strictly speaking, 294.6, to which 
one-sixth must be added to determine 
the amount of butter. This shows what 
can be done under good management. 
The twenty Guernsey cows produced 
5,625 pounds of milk and 288.7 pounds 
of butter fat per cow. This butter sells 
at a very high price. The farm is 
owned by two very wealthy men, Mr. 
John Williams and Mr. C. P. Craig, to 











whom the whole county is under great 
obligation for their enterprise and skill 
in tackling in a pioneer way this tre- 
mendous job of clearing. We had din- 
ner on this farm. 

On our return home we took lunch 
with Mr. J. W. Sebenius on his four- 
teen-acre farm on the outskirts of Du- 
luth. Mr. Sebenius is the head geolo- 
gist of the steel trust and owns a mag- 
nificent dairy herd. He had perhaps a 
couple of hundred guests out in front 
of his palatial house, but left them in 
his desire to show us his experiments 
in growing alfalfa and also his dairy 
herd. He is growing alfalfa in rows 
perhaps eighteen or twenty inches 
apart, for the purpose of cultivation; 
and is therefore conducting an experi- 
ment which will be of immense inter- 
est not merely to the people in that 
section, but to alfalfa growers in the 
entire humid section. One advantage 
of this method is that by cultivation 
you can keep out the blue grass and 
white and alsike clover, which are per- 
haps the worst weeds that can be men- 
tioned in an alfalfa patch. He has a 
magnificent herd of Jersey and Guern- 
sey cows, some of them imported. The 
milk is sold as certified milk at thir- 
teen cents a quart, mainly for the 
babies of Duluth. We were told that 
Mr. Sebenius buys milk for himself 
rather than have the babies go short 
of the milk to which they are accus- 
tomed. 

We visited the various plots of 
ground that were offered for the branch 
experiment station. We were inter- 
ested in one, not because of its fitness 
for an experiment station, of which we 
are not competent to judge, but be- 
cause it is the first experiment we 
have seen where the Homecroft idea 
is carried out. The tract is called 
Greysolon. It contains 1,200 acres 
platted in one to ten-acre_ tracts, 
cleared and broken, and sold on easy 
payments at about $300 an acre. It is 
suitable for growing fruits and vege- 
tables. This is backed by wealthy men 
of Duluth. Here we saw a stump pull- 
er costing about $3,500. It pulled out 
the stumps, dragged them over the 
field, shaking the dirt off them, and 
then piled them up. A street car line 
will go to this tract. Houses will be 
built and sold on easy payments. 

This is what is called in Duluth “put- 
ting bread and butter into the city.” 
We should have said that Duluth is the 
great center for the output of the fa- 
mous northern Minnesota iron mines. 
The steel trust is now building a plant 
that will cost ten million, possibly fif- 
teen, before it is finished; a Pittsburg 
on the shores of Lake Superior, with 
the ore at hand, the coal easily avail- 
able, by shipment on the lakes. The 
far seeing men who are really the mas- 
ters of the city see clearly that there 
must be food, and plenty of it, for the 
men who in the future are to operate 
this great plant. The necessity for 
work of this kind is apparent when we 
realize that Duluth consumes annually 
about six million dollars worth of dairy 
and farm products. It is simply a ques- 
of producing them at home or shipping 
them in from a long distance. 

We also visited Meadowlands, a 
broad, flat stretch of country lying be- 
tween the St. Louis and Whiteface riv- 
ers. It is quite free from stone and 
pine, but a great deal of it is swampy 
or natural meadow, from which it takes 
its name. The Duluth and Iron Range 
Railroad, owned by the steel trust, per- 
haps the best paying railroad in the 
United States, owns this tract of land 
and is doing everything in its power to 
promote settlement. It endeavors to 
keep out speculators and sells as far 
as possible only to actual settlers. 

Mr. L. B. Arnold, president of the 
railroad and one of the wealthy men 
it Duluth, has turned over his farm at 
Meadowlands to the college to be oper- 
ated as a demonstration farm and su- 
pervised by the experiment station. 
This is one of twenty-two demonstra- 
tion farms managed by Professor Coop- 
er, of the agricuitural college. 

This section is mainly given over to 
garden truck, and is being settled to 
some extent, and we think will be to a 
greater extent in the future, by celery 
growers from Kalamazoo. One thing 
that particularly interested us was the 
centralized school which is being built 
at a cost of ten thousand dollars. It 


the children of two townships. The 
site was selected while we were there. 

It may be interesting to note that 
Duluth has a co-operative shippers’ as- 








sociation, made up of representatives 
from twenty farmers’ clabs. Produce 
is sold to dealers and handied on a 
basis of 10 per cent profit. 

One thing particularly interesting 
about Duluth is the deep and abiding 
interest that her wealthy men take in 
agriculture. Any one of these men will 
lcave important business to show you 
his farm or his home, and explain his 
efforts at growing fruits and vegetables 
adapted to the climate. We account 
for this in two ways: First, as far see- 
ing men they see the necessity of de- 
veloping the Homecroft idea for the 
purpose of securing an abundant sup- 
ply of food for the coming population, 
which has now reached about 78,000. 
We were interested to know something 
of the early history of these men, and 
not at all surprised to find that nearly 
all of them were originally farmers. 
They have grown rich in various ways, 
but seem not to have lost their love 
for the farm, to the training of which 
in industry and economy they owe 
more than perhaps anything else in the 
world. We were glad to see this rec- 
ognized in a practical way; and glad to 
see a bunch of these men putting down 
their money in clearing up these lands 
and putting them in such shape that a 
man can make his living on them un- 
der favorable circumstances, and under 
conditions where he can have roads 
and schools and churches. 

We were glad to hear them talk 
about clearing up these pine lands not 
as business for the lone farmer, but 
as a big problem which big men should 
tackle. We heard them talk about the 
unwisdom of allowing settlers to scat- 
ter through the woods away from 
roads, exposed to fires which occasion- 
ally sweep over the timber country. 
We heard them talk of opening up a 
township, two townships or a county, 
limiting the farms to eighty acres, 
clearing up ten of them, building a 
house, breaking up the land, and then 
selling it, of course, charging the cost 
of clearing to the land. As a matter of 
fact, the cost of clearing up land is 
not more than half as much, and often 
not that, to the people who can do it 
in a big way, as it would be to the in- 
dividual farmer himself. By limiting 
the acreage—and eighty acres is 
enough for any man in that country— 
they condense population and develop 
communities, enabling them to build 
churches and schools and have a so- 
ciety that in time will be almost ideal. 

We do not know that this problem 
has been tackled in any big way as 
yet; but the more we think of it the 
more it appeal§ to us. Isolation in the 
woods far from neighbors, with bad 
roads or no roads at ail, is not as bad 
by any means as living in the semi-arid 
section miles from neighbors, with the 
possibilities of the country still to be 
developed, but still it is bad enough. 

We believe that in time this cut-over 
country will be one of the most densely 
populated sections of the United 
States; and sometimes we think that 
it would have been a great deal better 
for the farming population and for the 
nation itself, if the entire Mississippi 
valley had been opened up in the slow 
way in which all timbered countries 
must be opened up. In that case we 
would not have had the glut of farm 
products which impoverished farmers 
for many years. There would not have 
been, as there was for so many years, 
the mining of fertility of the soil of 
these great prairies and selling it for 
the cost of mining, thus developing 
great trusts, building up great cities 
incapable of good government and 
sources of political and moral corrup- 
tion. 

We are not disposed to find fault 
with the Creator of the Universe for 
Managing things as He has. There 
will no doubt good come out of it in 
the end; but none the less in looking 
over that country we could not help 
speculating as to the difference there 
would have been in our whole civiliza- 
tion, if it had not been so easy to get a 
farm in the Mississippi valley. For be 
it remembered that it is the opening up 
of this great Mississippi valley, which 
needed neither plow nor tiling spade, 
that has led to the wonderful develop- 
ment of great cities all over the world, 
by furnishing them food cheaper than 
cost. We complain of the lumber king, 
who has swept away these great pine 
forests; we complain of the coal kings, 
who have wasted our coal; but the 
farmer himself has been quite as much 
@ waster as any of these, by selling the 
fertility of the soil at the mere cost of 
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THRESHING FROM THE SHOCK 
VERSUS STACKING. 


Provided the weather continues as 
dry over most of our territory as it 
has for the past two months, small 
grain threshed directly from the shock 
will compare very favorably this year 
with stacked grain. Moreover the la- 
bor of stacking will be saved which 
amounts, we estimate, in most cases to 
in the neighborhood of twenty-five to 
thirty cents per acre. 

We prefer stacking to shocking. We 
know, however, that most farmers are 
compelled to shock simply because no 
one in the neighborhood knows how to 
build a stack properly. Stacking, un- 
jess it is done right, often results in a 
poorer quality of grain than shocking. 
A farm community where stacking is 
a fine art and one put in practice on 
every farm in the neighborhood is 
fortunate. Such a community should 
get an average of at least one to two 
cents a bushel higher for its wheat 
than another community which shocks 
its grain. A government bulletin esti- 
mates that the difference in the value 
of wheat caused by stacking rather 
than by shocking is sufficient to pay for 
the extra cost of stacking. Wheat 
threshed out of the stack may be held 
over for a longer time with less, risk 
than shocked wheat; it is freer from 
moisture and there is less danger of 
spoiling. Another benefit of stacking 
wheat is that the shocks are removed 
from the field very quickly after har- 
vest and plowing or disking may be 
done at once. This is very important 
where it is desired to put in some short 
season crop, such as cowpeas, soy 
beans, millet, rape or sorghum or where 
it is desired to fit up a seed bed for 
alfalfa or fall sown clover. Disking 
as soon as possible after harvest also 
saves much moisture which point is a 
very important one in a season like 
the present. 

Stacked wheat is better in quality 
than shocked wheat because it is pro- 
tected from exposure to the weather 
and because it goes through the proc- 
ess known as “sweat” under the most 
favorable conditions. Wheat, when it 
is ordinarily cut is not entirely ripe. 
After being cut it makes but little 
progress toward ripening until the bun- 
dles are brought together (as in the 
case of stacked wheat) or the kernels 
are placed in the bin (as in the case 
of wheat threshed from the shock). 
This further ripening process seems to 
consist largely in a rearrangement of 
the food materials in the kernel, heat 
being given off as a result, the amount 
of heat depending upon the moisture 
contained in the wheat. It has been 
found that sweating, when it takes 
place in the stack improves the appear- 
ance and keeping qualities of wheat. 
Care must be taken, however, not to 
stack wheat which is too moist, other- 
wise so much heat will be given off that 
the grain on the inside of the stack 
will become what is known as “stack- 
burnt.” Wheat which has gone though 
the sweat in the stack sweats very lit- 
tle when placed in the bin. Shocked 
wheat, however, generally goes through 
its sweat in the bin and very often here 
becomes burnt, this burning being 
known as “bran-burnt” while severe 
damage is known as “bin-burnt.” 

In the year 1909 a government ex- 
perimenter compared the quality of 
stacked wheat with shocked wheat 
which was secured from a North Da- 
kota wheat field. The shocked wheat 
had been exposed to two heavy rains 
before threshing; the stacked wheat 
had been in the stack for six weeks 
and then threshed. On coming from 
the threshing machine the _stack- 
threshed wheat contained 13.2 per cent 
of moisture and weighed 59 pounds per 
measured bushel while the _ shock- 
threshed wheat contained 14.8 per cent 
of moisture and weighed 55.5 pounds 
per bushel. The color of the stack- 
threshed wheat was beter and when a 
sample of each was submitted to the 
grain inspection department of the 
state of Minnesota the stack-threshed 
wheat was graded as number 1 while 
the shock-threshed wheat was graded 
as number 2. 

Not only is the quality of the grain 
better when stacked before threshing, 
but the straw is more valuable and 
can be saved to better advantage. 
When threshing from the shock every- 
thing must go with a rush, and as a 
rule the straw is piled up almost any 
old way. Consequently it takes water 
and suffers much damage. When 





threshing from the shock enough men 
can be spared to do a good job of straw 
stacking, an important matter in this 
year of scant forage. 





MUSTARD IN THE SMALL GRAIN. 


A Montana correspondent writes: 

“I am bothered with mustard in my 
wheat and flax, so kindly send me a 
recipe with which to kill it. I am also 
bothered with bull thistles in the 
grain.” 

Mustard is a small grain weed rarely 
bothering any place else and generally 
not causing much trouble in smail 
grain if a proper rotation is followed. 
To. prevent mustard from bothering 
small grain the first precaution is to 
see that the seed grain is free from 
mustard seed. After mustard has ap- 
peared in the field two things may be 
done. On most farms the most prac- 
tical way is to pull the mustard out 
by hand. In North Dakota, however, a 
number of farmers acting at the sug- 
gestion of the experiment station have 
found it more convenient to spray with 
an iron sulphate solution. Fifty-two 
gallons of water in which are dissolved 
100 pounds of iron sulphate are used 
to the acre, the solution being applied 
with a field sprayer especially fitted 
up for spraying grain fields. Mustard 
is an annual weed and is not at all 
hard to control on land which is put 
into meadow and cultivated crops part 
of the time, 

Bull thistles should not cause much 
trouble in grain, but if they appear 
about the only thing which can be done 
is to hoe them out. The spraying as 
described above for mustard is fairly 
effective against bull thistles. 





COOL DRINKS FOR HOT WEATHER. 


An Iowa correspondent writes that 
he would like a recipe for pop and 
ginger beer and says that he thinks 
good summer drinks tend to sobriety. 

Cool drinks, properly made, are a 
great blessing on the farm in hot 
weather. Following are recipes for 
cooling drinks which have been found 
good. If any of our readers have addi- 
tions to make to the list we would be 
glad for them to do so. 

The easiest made and one of the 
very best of the summer drinks is, of 
course, lemonade, which everyone 
knows how to prepare. There are also 
various other sorts of fruit ades which 
are made simply by mixing the juices 
of fruits With water and adding a lit- 
tle sugar. All of these ades are im- 
proved by the addition of a little lem- 
on juice. It is said that the best way 
to add the sugar to them is in the 
form of a sugar syrup. Apple lemonade 
may be made from six tart apples, 
three lemons, one-fourth stick of cin- 
namon, four cups of sugar, one cup of 
raisins and one orange. The direc- 
tions for preparation are to quarter, 
core, and mash the apples, and put 
them in a kettle with the raisins and 
cinnamon and two quarts of water. 
The mixture is brought to a boil and 
two more quarts of cold water added 
in which sugar and-grated lemon and 
orange rind has been dissolved. The 
whole is let simmer slowly for half an 
hour after which it is drained and let 
cool. After the juice of the lemons 
and oranges have been added and the 
entire mixture has been thoroughly 
cooled it is ready to serve. 

Pineapple ade may be made from 
one pineapple, three-fourths pound of 
sugar, and the juice of a lemon. The 
pineapple is peeled, sliced, and pound- 
ed to a pulp. The sugar is boiled in 
two cups of water and the resulting 
syrup poured hot on the pineapple 
pulp. Then the juice of the lemon is 
added and the whole is let stand cov- 
ered for two hours after which it is 
filtered through a cloth and two pints 
of cold water are added. 

A beverage known as apple water 
may be made from tart apples by quar- 
tering and coring them and then add- 
ing one-half of their weight in sugar, 
covering with water, simmering till 
tender, straining through a jelly bag 
and cooling. 

Ginger ale is made by dissolving 
three pounds of granulated sugar in 
two gallons of water and adding the 
beaten whites of three eggs and two 
ounces of ground ginger previously 
dissolved in water. After the mixture 
has been boiled and cooled again add 
the juice of four large lemons and one- 
fourth of a cake of compressed yeast 
previously dissolved in a little water. 





Then stir the mixture thoroughly, let 
stand for a moment, strain through a 
cheese cloth bag, and pour into bot- 
tles. After the mixture has stood in a 
cool, dark place for forty-eight hours 
the ginger ale will be ready to drink. 

Another ginger preparation known 
as ginger beer may be made by putting 
two ounces of ground ginger in a large 
crock with two ounces of cream of 
tartar, the rind and juice of one lemon 
and one and one-half pounds of sugar. 
Add four quarts of boiling water and 
allow the whole to stand until luke- 
warm after which a half cupful of 
yeast is added. This is let stand for 
six hours, strained and put away in 
sealed bottles and kept in a cool place 
until wanted. 

A fine grape juice preparation is pre- 
pared by mixing the juice of two lem- 
ons, one orange, one pint of grape 
juice, one small cup of sugar and a 
pint of water. 





OATS FOR SILAGE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a piece of oats that the hot 
weather is ripening too fast. It came 
to my mind that I might possibly run 
this piece of oats into my silo. This 
oats is in the milk and some of the 
kernels are ripening. Will it be all 
right to run the oats into the silo or 
will the oats not keep good? One of 
my boys thought he read a piece once 
stating that grains having a hollow 
stem would not keep well in the silo.” 

Almost any green material when 
placed in the silo and packed down 
tight so that the air is excluded will 


keep well and make a fair quality of 
silage. We know of but one instance 
of oats being used in this way and in 
that case no particular statement was 
given as to the results obtained. Be- 
cause of the hollow stems there would 
be danger that oats would not be 
packed down tight enough to exclude 
all air and consequently there would 
be danger of spoiling. We would be 
glad to hear from any readers who 
have had experience in siloing oats, or 
in fact any other forage crop. Our 
readers who possess silos should re- 
member that corn is not the only crop 
which may be siloed, but that any 
green forage which is packed tight will 
keep to advantage in the silo. 

We have recently noticed along the 
roadside immense quantities of com- 
mon sweet clover. This plant when 
mature as it is now is entirely too 
coarse and woody to make good hay. 
Pound for pound, however, it is fully 
as rich in the valuable food compounds 
as alfalfa. Why should it not be a 
good scheme to cut this roadside feed 
and put it in the silo? 





DYNAMITE ON THE FARM. 


The small boy looks on dynamite as 
a mysterious substance which is likely 
to do almost anything if you fool 
around it. Even the average farmer re- 
gards dynamite as an untrustworthy 
substance which is safe only in the 
hands of an expert. This wrong im- 
pression which is so common should 
be done away with, for in reality there 
is practically no danger in handling 
dynamite if the directions which come 
with the stuff are followed. Dynamite 
is coming to be used for a multitude of 
things on the farm. It has long been 
known that blasting is one of the quick- 
est and easiest ways to dispose of 
stumps and big boulders. Recently dy- 
namite has been used quite extensively 
for digging ditches, post holes, wells, 
cellar foundations, etc., but the most 
novel use of all and the one which 
promises the greatest development in 
the future is plowing or breaking up 
the subsoil with dynamite. 

Thousands of acres in the middle 
west, especially in Kansas and Mis- 
souri aré underlaid with hardpan. This 
is found anywhere from a few inches 
to several feet below the surface and 
varies in thickness from an inch or 
two to many feet. It is simply a rock- 
like layer of soil through which it is 
practically impossible for plant roots 
or water to find a passage. Soils 
which, if it were not for the curse of 
hardpan would be some of the most 
fertile in the middle west, produce very 
little, since because of the hardpan 
they are drowned out in the spring, 
dried out in the summer and the plant 
roots are at all times limited to a 
small feeding area. Some of these soils 
have been improved by subsoiling, but 





the true hardpan has not been satisfac- 
torily managed in this way. During 
the last five years the idea has come to 
a number of owners of hardpan land 
that it might be practical to break it 
up with dynamite. The idea has not 
been worked out completely as yet in 
all its details, but enough has been 
done to show that probably most hard- 
pan lands may be farmed as success- 
fully as any in the middle west by the 
expenditure of some ten to twenty dol- 
lars per acre for dynamite, the cost 
varying greatly according to the thick- 
ness of the hardpan. The method used 
has been to put in charges of slow 
acting dynamite every fifteen to thirty 
feet, the charges bein; located about a 
foot above the bottom of the hardpan, 
if it is thick, and two or three feet 
below the surface if the hardpan is 
thin. The best manner of using the 
dynamite, however, has been found to 
vary greatly with the character cf the 
subsoil. 

There is much experimenting that 
yet must be done before the best way 
of using dynamite for blasting hardpan 
is determined. Nevertheless we would 
think that those farmers whose land is 
heavily afflicted with this curse would 
delight in doing a little experimenting 
with dynamite for themselves. They 
might try blasting an acre or a por- 
tion of an acre and determine for them- 
selves whether the claims of those who 
say that the value of hardpan land is 
- _ doubled by blasting are jus- 
tified. 





FOOT TROUBLE IN STEERS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I have some steers purchased on 
the Kansas City market about the first 
of March which are now getting sore 
heels. I had the same trouble with 
some I got there last year. One of the 
latter lot I never could get entirely 
cured. This year again the disease is 
breaking out and I have failed to get 
anything to stop the trouble. Last 
year I made a trough big enough for 
one steer to stand in and made a 
strong solution of copper sulphate and 
let them stand in it, one at a time, till 
all that were affected were treated. It 
cured some, but, on others it would 
break out again. I wouid like to know 
a sure cure,” 

Since a germ is probably causing 
this disease we would advise ag the 
first step in treatment that the healthy 
animals be separated from the dis- 
eased ones and put on a pasture where 
none of the animals affected with foot 
rot have been. The affected hoofs 
should now be pared free from all rot- 
ted portions of horn and then dressed 
with a strong coal tar dip solution, cre- 
olin, or carbolic acid solution made by 
dissolving one ounce of the acid in a 
pint of water. After this has been 
done a powder composed of equal 
parts of copper sulphate (blue vitriol) 
and alum should be dusted on the dis- 
eased parts. Tnis form of treatment, 
if given thoroughly and repeated sev- 
eral times, should cure the trouble. 
The objection to it is the trouble in 
tying up the steers and treating the 
feet. A treatment much easier given 
and which in ordinary cases gives 
good results is one similar to that 
which our correspondent used last 
year of filling a trough with some dis- 
infecting substance and allowing the 
steers to stand in it. Copper sulphate 
generally gives good results. Coal tar 
dip used at the rate of one pound to 
four gallons of water has been highly 
recommended as has also a chloride of 
lime solution made by dissolving one 
pound of chloride of lime in twelve 
quarts of water. Or a carbolic acid 
solution may be made by dissolving 
one pound of pure carbolic acid in four 
gallons of water. 





TRY THE SWEET CLOVER. 


One day recently we drove past a 
meadow which had been cut for hay 
and which yielded about half a ton to 
the acre. In one corner of this meadow 
there was about an acre of sweet clo- 
ver, which had been permitted to grow 
up without cutting. We venture the 
opinion that if this acre of sweet clover 
had been cut at the proper time, and 
again a second time, it would have 
yielded more good hay than several 
acres of the meadow. It seems foolish 
to permit sweet clover to go to waste 
in this year of scant roughage. Make 
some of it into hay and see what it is 
worth to you. 
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SHE. ‘NG USELESS SKIN. 
In some tions of our territory the 
seventeen-, ar-locusts are in evidence, 


and the boys find sticking on the trees 


or bushes ‘ hat seems to be the locust, 
but on examination is found to be 
only the shell or skin. The locust had 
been seventeen years buried in the 
darkness in Mother Earth. It had come 
to full size. It never could grow any 
more in that form. So it dug its way 
out, crawled up on a tree or weed, 
wriggled out of its skin, waited till the 
sun warmed it up and dried it off, then 
tried to see what it could do in the 
way of exercise, and behold, it found 
neatly folded up on its sides a pair of 
wings to use in this brand new world, 
a world in which to rejoice and be 
glad, do its courting, and having ful- 
filled its mission, die. Had it shed 
only part of it, it would have been a 
poor, wretched, miserable locust, and 
would never have served the full end 
of its creation. 

Some insects shed their skin three or 
four, and some even a dozen times. 
They grow a while, then take time to 
shed the skin, all of it. An insect never 
sheds part; but all or nont, in which 
last case it perishes. Having shed its 
old skin, it grows some more, then 
sheds and grows aga.n until it gets full 
size. It never grows after its last 
shedding. 

The boys at work in the fields often 
see what seems to be a snake. They 
get after it with the whip or a club, 
and find it only a snake skin. The 
snake had grown too big for the skin, 
shed it and taken a new start; that’s 


We ourselves are shedding our skins 
all .the time, although we may not 
know it; not the hide, which closely 
resembles the hide of the animal ex- 
cept the hair, but the scarf skin which 
covers the hide, which is being con- 
stantly loosened by the growth under- 
neath; and when we stop shedding or 
casting off this outer skin, it will soon 
be time to call in the undertaker. Our 
work will then be done. 

The same law of development gov- 
erns in our moral, mental and physical 


life. The Apostle Paul summed it all 
up in these words: “When I was a 
child, IT spake as a child, I felt as a 


child, I thought as a child: now that I 
am a man, I have put away childish 
things.” 

When the little girl becomes inter- 
ested in books she lays aside her dolls. 
When she gets interested in beaux, she 
is apt to lay aside the books. Later 
household cares claim her attention; 
then children and grandchildren. The 
boy throws aside his marbles and 
takes to baseball, then to the bicycle, 
then to the automobile, and at times 
wants a flying machine. The simple 
games and sports of childhood will 
give place to the serious life work of 
the man; the simple faith of manhood 
to the still more satisfying faith of ma- 
ture age. 

Business of all kinds is subject to the 
same law of development; some call 
it evolution. The proper name_ is 
development. The crossroads black- 
smith and carriage shop has gone; 
with it the grist mill, carding factory 
and woolen mill. The old familiar 
country store, which sold everything 
from a silk dress to a spool of thread, 
from a barre] of flour to a cake of 
homemade soft soap, gives way to the 
department store, which sells about 
everything that heart could wish, pro- 
vided you have the money, except a 
good conscience and happiness. The 
scythe has given way to the cradle; 


this to the reaper, and this to the 
binder. The flail has given place to 
the old-fashioned threshing machine, 


and this to the grain separator. 
rarmers have been shedding their 
skins, but some of them only in part. 
There is among many of them a case 
of arrested development. They are 
willing to adopt and put in use new- 
fashioned labor-saving machinery. 
They want the best plow, are not hap- 
py without a manure spreader. Some 
of them are becoming unhappy if they 
do not have a silo, a blessed unhappi- 
ness. They want the most improved 
type of seed corn, the best seed wheat, 
the best live stock. They are eager 
to learn on that side of their nature 
that deals with strictly material things. 
When it comes to the intellectual 
and moral side of their nature, how- 
éver, the development is much too 
slow. They are satisfied with an agri- 
cultural paper if it doesn’t cost them 
anything. They are satisfied with q 





preacher who deals solely with the fu- 
ture life, but knows little about this; 
who cares a great deal for the redemp- 
tion of sinners, but very little about 
the correction of conditions that favor 
the production of sinners. They are 
satisfied with the old schoolhouse; 
deem it an almost sacred thing, not 
knowing that the school is often a 
mere shell, from which life and vitality 
have departed long ago. 

The locust and the grasshopper and 
tae snake have small regard for the 
castoff and outworn skin or shell. The 
farmer, less wise, reverences things 
which were useful in the past, but 
whose usefulness has been impaired 
and perhaps long since departed alto- 
gether. The farmer who has land worth 
a hundred dollars an acre, whether he 
farms it or rents it, can well afford to 
devote a dollar an acre each year to 
the support of an up-to-date school, 
that will give his children an education 
that will fit them for the life upon 
which they must inevitably enter. 

Many farmers are satisfied with an 
old-fashioned house, inconvenient, ur- 
comfortable, unhealthy, a regular wife- 
killer; and this often when they have 
abundant means to equip their farms 
with a house with conveniences to cor- 
respond to the improved barn or hog 
pen or improved farm machinery. 

Until recently farmers have been sat- 
isfied with the old roads that prevented 
that free intercommunication between 
farms and farm houses and men, that 
is absolutely essential to the develop- 
ment of human character. 

In other words, the farmer often 
sheds part of his skin because he must 
or fail and leaves the rest to be worn 
away or rubbed off or knocked off by 
the march of events. Let us be as wise 
as the insect and the serpent, and fully 
equip ourselves for the life of this 
twentieth century. 





CLOVER SEEDING. 


We hope none of our readers will 
fail to read the article on Clover Seed 
by Mr. George Richardson, of Mont- 
gomery county, Ill, elsewhere in this 
issue. As those who have read Wal- 
laces’ Farmer closely may know, we 
have for some years past been skepti- 
cal as to the correctness of the the- 
ories of the scientists on the matter of 
insect fertilization. 

It has been our observation that 
when a field of clover and timothy is 
cut for the timothy seed, there is al- 
Ways more or less clover seed threshed 
out with it. We have also observed 
that when June is a dry month and the 
growth of clover short, there is much 
more seed than under different condi- 
tions. We have never yet been able to 
find a splendid crop of clover seed of 
either the first or second growth, nor 
of alsike clover when the growth of 
the plant was rank. We came to the 
conclusion long ago that the produc- 
tion of clover seed is a matter of 
weather rather than of insect fertil- 
ization. 

When in Europe two years ago we 
put this question up to John Garton, 
the noted plant breeder of England. 
He took the ground positively that in- 
sects had nothing whatever to do with 
the setting of clover seed. He selected 
a dozen or more plants of clover that 
were merely beginning to show the 
pink, took them into his office, and put 
them under a powerful microscope, and 
attempted to show us that the seeds 
were already fertilized before there 
Was any opportunity for an insect of 
any kind to enter. Our eyesight was 
not good enough, nor were we suffi- 
ciently familiar with the use of the 
micrdscope, to test this to our entire 
satisfaction. Fortunately Mr. Clark, 
of the Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture, who has charge of seed inves- 
tigations, we with us; and from his 
examinations he was satisfied that Mr. 
Garton was right. He wrote us later 
that none of the scientists of England 
or the Continent agree with him. We 
have endeavored for the last two years 
to induce the scientists at our different 
colleges and experiment stations to set- 
tle this question beyond dispute. 

During the last six weeks we have 
had a large number of samples of clo- 
ver sent to us, that was quite as fully 
seeded as is usual in the fall, and we 
were asked as to whether the clover 
should be cut for seed or made into 
hay. We could not answer them spe- 
cifically, because we did not know how 
badly the farmer needed hay or how 
badly he needed a cash crop. We hesi- 
tated to give advice in the paper be- 
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Country Business Man 


will appreciate the many advantages of the Cartercar even better 


than others. 


In making your farm yield $2,500 and more a year, 


much hard work must be done and business judgment exercised. 
A Cartercar will enable you to accomplish more and to make more. 


You will find the Cartercar Friction 
Transmission the most simply constructed 
of anything in the automobile line. 


With it you have an unlimited number of 
speeds. There are no gears in this trans- 
mission. You can go from low speed to 
high speed—to reverse—or to any other 
of the hundreds of speeds you wish by 
id moving the lever forward or back- 
ward. 


Supposing the roads are rough, sandy or 
muddy—suppose you have an extra large 
load and do not want to drive fast—you 
can run as far as you wish on any of the 
lower Cartercar speeds. 


Other manufacturers would use the Car- 
tercar Friction Transmission if they could 
—but it is patented. That is why new 
manufacturers must be content to use the 
geared transmission. 


The Cartercar Motor isa thoroughbred. It 
is famous for fts power and reliability. 
Many owners have driven them 3,000 miles 





without removing a spark plug. Give 
them a little oil and gasoline and there 
will be little else to do. 


With a Cartercar, Mr. Country Business 
Man, you have no clutch to slip—no gears 
to strip—no universal joints—no shait 
drives—no bevel gears to how]l—no grease 
packings to renew—no noise—and no 
trouble. 


One owner in Texas writes that he has 
run his car every single day since receiv- 
ing it one year ago and has covered 6,200 
miles—that the service has been so satis- 
factory that it would hardly seem possible 
that an automobile would stand this 

y usage with so little trouble. His 
total repair expense has been for a broken 
spring (caused by an accident) and two 
new friction fibers, one of which is al- 
most new 


Buying a Cartercar for use on your farm 
is not an extravagance. It will bringa 
combination of returns in business. pleas- 
ure, satisfaction and social betterment, 
which makes it a judicious investment. 


Write me personally and I will send you im- 


portant facts regarding automobiles. 


RRY R. RADFORD, 
Director of Sales. 


Cartercar Company 


Pontiac, Michigan 





cause a number of the samples con- 
tained numbers of the clover seed 
midge, which we regarded it as im- 
portant to destroy by cutting the crop 
for hay. This explains why so little 
uas appeared in the paper on the sub- 
ject. 

We hope this communication from 
Mr. Richardson will induce the scien- 
tists to settle this question once for 
all. In our book on Clover Farming we 
have allowed the chapter in which the 
view of the scientists was given to 
remain as written; but he have grave 
doubts as to its correctness. We have 
delayed revising it in the hope that we 
should be able to report some definite 
scientific information on the subject. 
We have never been able to persuade 
the farmers that the small number of 
bumblebees found in June could ever 
fertilize the clover fields of the west. 
Inasmuch as there will be little or no 
second crop clover seed, it is exceed- 
ingly fortunate that farmers have to 
such an extent saved their June crop. 





GETTING OAT STUBBLE GROUND 
INTO PASTURE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have ten acres of oats stubble 
which I wish to make into cattle and 
hog pasture next summer. Would you 
kindly advise me as to when, what, and 
how to sow?” 

The first thing to do is to disk the 
oat stubble at the earliest possible date 
and continue the disking every ten 
days or two weeks for the rest of the 
season or until seeding takes place. In 
August it might be seeded to alfalfa, 
at the rate of twenty pounds to the 
acre. This should give excellent hog 
pasture for next season and a moder- 
ate amount of cattle pasture. Alfalfa 
though, is not a true pasture plant and 
will not stand tramping. Our corre- 
spondent might, therefore, find it more 
satisfactory to seed in August a true 
pasture mixture similar to the follow- 
ing: Timothy, eight pounds; red clo- 
ver, six pounds; mammoth clover four 
pounds; alsike, two pounds; orchard 
grass, four pounds. 

In order to secure the greatest 
amount of pasture in the shortest time 
the best scheme of all, we think, would 





be to seed to winter rye in late August 
or early September. This would fur- 
nish late fall, winter and early spring 
pasture. Then early next spring a suc- 
cotash mixture of all the grains avail- 
able on the farm may be drilled in. 
Also a grass mixture of about the pro- 
portions of the one given above should 
be harrowed in. The succotash mix- 
ture will furnish an abundance of pas- 
ture well into June after which the 
smaller grasses and clovers will com- 
mence to make their appearance. The 
quality of this pasture should improve 
year by year. If this correspondent 
desires pasture for merely the one year 
he should not, of course, sow the grass 
mixture above mentioned, but should 
use merely the succotash. He might 
also use, for a one-year pasture such 
crops as millet, sorghum, rape, cow- 
peas, and soy beans. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 1046.) 
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mining and to the great loss to pos- 
terity. 

We cannot help speculating on these 
things; and we think it is a fit subject 
for speculation, provided it does not in- 
terfere with the obligation to conserve 
the fertility that remains and to make 
the most of what is left. Anyway we 
were glad to get away from Des Moines, 
where the thermometer ranged from 
100 to 106, glad to get in a country 
where a blanket and light overcoat 
were a comfort, glad to run up against 
a bunch of men who are doing big 
things in-a big way, and who are 
beginning to do big things in the line 
of the development of agriculture, and 
planning still bigger things for the fu- 
ture. 

We should add that the whole north- 
ern country has had about the right 
amount of rainfall following the severe 
drouth of last year; that there were 
vast crops of potatoes growing lux- 
uriantly; that there will be plenty of 
hay in that section. Unfortunately, 
however, the clover in some sections 
was killed out last year. We congratu- 
late the people in that section on the 
good crops and high prices they will 
get this year. 

HENRY WALLACE. 
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SPRING WHEAT ON ITS TRAVELS. 


The travels of spring wheat are an 
interesting chapter in agricultural his- 


tory, and prophetic of the future as 
well. We do not know when spring 
wheat originated. The fact is that 


there are both spring and winter va- 
rieties of every species and subspecies 
of wheat known except emmer, but in- 
cluding speltz. 

Spring wheat first came into general 
notice when tne western prairies were 
opened up. Within our recollection it 
has been grown almost exclusively in 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa and Wisconsin. It seemed 
to start on its travels in the Ohio river 
valley, passing westward and then 
northward. For various reasons it was 
the favorite of the early settlers of 
the prairies. It can be grown on corn 
stalks with no other preparation than 
removing the stalks, and sometimes 
even this was not done. It grew splen- 
did crops, which yielded splendid re- 
turns on the rich virgin prairie. It was 
in the main profitable, very profitable 
in fact, until the railroads were 
tended across the Mississippi and the 
homestead law was in full force. Then 
the production became so much greater 
than tlhe consumptive demand, that it 
ceased to be profitable. Nevertheless 
the farmers held on, growing more or 
less spring wheat until the increase in 
its enemies, the chinch bug and the 
Hessian fly, together with the exhaus- 
tion of the soil forced them to quit. 

Spring wheat has thus been travel- 
ing northward and westward. It is no 
longer grown to any great extent in 
Inuiana nor in Illinois nor in Missouri 
nor in Kansas nor in Nebraska, nor in 
Iowa except in the northern part. We 
once visited a bonanza farm in Wis- 
consin in 1868, where the quarter sec- 
tions, all in wheat but about ten acres, 
were averaging twenty-eight bushels to 
the acre and the price received on the 
Mississippi river was $1.35 per bushel. 
For some years we grew thirty bushels 
per acre on our farm in eastern Iowa. 
At “that time southeastern Minnesota 
was mostly a continuous wheat field; 
all spring wheat. Spring wheat is no 
longer grown in these sections, nor to 
any very great extent in any part of 
Minnesota. It moved from the south- 
ern portion of the Mississippi valley 
steadily northward, and iis still mov- 
ing; and it is only a question time 
when there will be none of it grown 
south of the Canadian line. 

There was a gap of years in all this 
country between the going out of 
spring wheat and the coming in of win- 
ter. Farmers attributed the failure of 
wheat to exhaustion of the soil, change 
of climate, the multiplicity of insect 
pests, but mainly to the exhaustion of 
the soil; and it took a long time to per- 
suade them that winter wheat would 
grow where spring wheat failed. 

Sometimes they learned the reason 
by accident. Early in the 80s we 
sowed a field in Adair county, Iowa, to 
spring wheat, using a variety locally 
known as grass wheat. It shattered 
considerably before it was cut, and we 
plowed up the stubble. The next spring 
we had about a third of a stand of 
wheat. Not thi:-king it sufficient, we 
sowed it with the same variety again 
in the spring. The wheat that grew 
from the shatterings stooled out and 
would have made a fair crop, if it had 
not been smothered by the spring sow- 
ing. The spring sowing blighted, and 
by that time the winter sowing was 
shattered and we got no crop at all. 
This convinced us that winter wheat 
could be grown even on land that was 
failing to grow spring wheat, if we 
could secure a proper variety. 

The fact is it requires very rich land 
to grow a big crop of spring wheat, 
and hence it can never be grown profit- 
ably in any country except on virgin 
soils, for the reason that spring wheat 
must mature in ninety days, whereas 
winter wheat on the same soil has 
from September to July to produce a 
crop. 

The time is coming when spring 
wheat will be unknown except in Can- 
ada. We predict that sections in Can- 
ada that are producing it now with 
great profit will cease to produce it, 
and for the same reasons that it has 
ceased to thrive on equally rich lands 
in Iowa, Illinois and Kansas. The fail- 
ure of spring wheat is not merely a 
question of lack of soil fertility. As 
soon as the vegetable fiber with which 
the soil is filled when broken up from 
the wild prairie decays, these lands 
get out of physical condition, run to- 
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| at the rate of fifteen to twenty pounds 


gether in a wet time, bake in a dry 
time. The plant becomes enfeebled, | 
and is then liable to the attacks of in- 
sects, rusts and smuts. Where the 
soils are light, these lands blow; and 
We may expect to hear in a few years 
serious complaints about the lands in 
which spring wheat has been grown so 
successfully in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan blowing badly, because the 
vegetable fiber ceases to keep the land 
from blowi 2. } 

It is curious to notice that winter 
wheat in its travels has followed the 
line of spring wheat, coming down the 
Ohio, taking hold first in southern Illi- 
ns, then in Missouri and then in Kan- 
sas, and then moving up into northern 
Kansas and Nebraska, where its pace 
has been accelerated by the remark- 
ably good work done by the Kansas 
and Nebraska experiment stations. “It 
now advancing into central and 
Illinois, and southern and | 


It was a little surprising to us to 
learn the other day from the census 
reports for the year 1909, that of the 
than eight million bushels of 
wheat grown in Iowa that year more 
than half of it \ as winter wheat. It 
was grown in every county in Iowa but 
three, and we believe since then has 
been grown in every county. It is only 
a question of time when no account 
will be taken of spring wheat, but win- 
ter wheat will be grown all over the 
state and in southern Minnesota as 
well. To what extent it can be grown 
in Canada outside of Alberta we do not 
know. In fact winter wheat is the 
main variety, and the spring varieties 
have been developed and used simply 
to meet conditions in agricultural de- 
velopment. 





SOWING ALFALFA. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“I would like some information 
through the columns of your good pa- 
per in regard to alfalfa. I have a piece 
of barley and after harvest I would like | 
to sow some alfalfa on the ground if 
you think it advisable. I don’t think 
there is any growing in these parts; if 
there is I don’t know of it, but this is 
high land, black soil, with a clay sub- 
soil, somewhat rolling; is good rich 
soil, has a heavy crop of barley on it. | 
Will you advise me if it would, in 
your judgment, be practical, and how 
to prepare the soil, how much seed to 
sow per acre and any information you 
may consider of value?” 

As soon as the barley is harvested | 
disk the stubble thoroughly. Then 
plow, and disk and harrow until a 
strictly first-class seed bed has been 
prepared. Sow the alfalfa broadcast 


of seed to the acre and cover with 
the harrow. The alfalfa can be sowed 
any time up to September 15th, but 
with rains as they come in the ordi- 
nary season is best sown the middle or 
latter part of August. This advice ap- 


| plies only to east of the Mississippi 
river. 








TONGUE LOLLING. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“My five-year-old mare, whenever 
she has a bridle on, lets her tongue 
hang out. Is there any kind of a bit 
which will break her of the habit? 
Perhaps some of your subscribers have 
had experience with a horse of this 
kind.” 

Two years ago an Iowa correspond- 
ent wrote us that there is a special 
kind of bit made for preventing tongue 
lolling which may be secured through 
most harness makers. He described it 
as follows: 

“It is simply a straight bit with a 
groove in the center to hold a loop or 
staple to which is fastened a tongue 
pan. The pan is an oblong piece of 
thin metal about 2x3% inches, revolv- 
ing on the bit. The bit does not cost 
much and I think it will be found the | 
most satisfactory way of breaking this | 
habit.” 

Another device which has been used 
is to hammer out three medium sized 
bullets into strips about an inch and 
a i.alf in length and then make a hole 
through the end of each bullet. By 
means of a short piece of fine wire 
one of the flattened bullets is tied to the 
center of the bit with each of the other 
two an inch to either side of the center. 

It has been found that strapping the 
mouth shut will after a time break } 
many horses of the habit, 
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S soon as a man owns 
a motor car he begins 
to take anewaccount 

And as soon as a 

man appreciates precision in 

a timepiece he is in line for 

a HOWARD Watch. 

There are 450,000 automobile 
owners in the United States—and 
they are rapidly learning that 
there is no watch for their use 
like the HOWARD. 

Its hard-tempered balance will 
not knock out of true with the jar 
and jolt of travel. It is unhurt by 
changes of temperature or the Jeweler roe Ao 
vibration of the machine. 

Send us your name on a postal card and we will send you—FREE— 

our pamphlet—THE STORY OF EDWARD HOWARD AND 


THE FIRST AMERICAN WATCH. 
that every man and boy in this country should read. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 


lo Boston, Mass. 





The Howard Watch 


Its adjustment is permanent and con- 
structive—perfected during the building 
of the watch, not added afterward as a 


superficial polish. 
Every HOWARD is 


own case, 

what you pay for it. 
The 

—is 


ticket attached. 


OWARD Watch 





can is a 


factory—and timed and adjusted in its 
A HOWARD Watch is always worth 


ice of each watch—from the 
17-jewel (double roller) in a Crescent or 
Boss gold-filled case at $40 to the 23- 
jewel in a 14K solid gold case at $150 
ed at the factory and a printed 


Find the HOWARD jeweler in your 
town. When aman makes a permanent 
iavestment like the purchase 
HOWARD Watch he naturally wants 
to see what he is buying—he wants to 
et the dealer’s expert advice. 
is sold only by 
legitimate jewelers—and 
jeweler can sell youa HOWARD. The 


merchant—a good man to know. 


It is a chapter of History 











cased at the 


of a 


The 
not every 


representative 
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Bovee Furnaces at Manufacturer's Prices 








Saves 50 Per Cent of Cost; 40 Per Cent of Fuel 


Most Ourable, Most Economical Furnace Sold 


Has a Perfect Ventilating System for Every Part of Building [ 


RESIDENCE HEATING PLANT 
Hot air registers in five rooms, cold air return 
in tworooms. 40 in. Furnace, 20 in. Fire Pot, 28 
in. Combustion Chamber, 10,000 cubic ft. Heating 
Capacity. 
Special Price, 865,00 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL HEATING PLANT 
One large hot air, two cold air registers. 54in. 
Furnace, 32 in. Fire Pot, 40 in. Combustion Cham- 
ber, 40,000 cubic ft. Heating Capacity. 
Special Price, $95.00 
Horizontal Furnaces with large doors or larger 
furnaces and mote piping at proportionately low 
prices. 





BASEM 
Bovee Grinder & Furnace Works, 195 8th St., Waterloo, lowa Sina: 









+ RUN 
PLANT. BEST. WAY TO HEAT 
A ONE ROOM BUILDING 
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LISTEN! 


THE RITCHIE CORRUGATED CULVERT CO. 


Our soul aim and desire is to better the road 


condition and to educate 


the people to our 


ingot Iron Gulverts 


also to have them understand that when they 
once put in one of our culverts their trouble 
istoanend. We are pleasing many patrons 
this year, and do through this medium solicit 
new business and customers. 

Will you be the next to let us quote you our 
prices, and thereby allow us to explain the 
Am 


erican Ing 
ing qualities? 


ot Iron and its everlast- 


Kindly make your wants known, and we 
will see if we cannot make business a pleas- 


ure between us. 


Correspondence solicited. Estimates fur. 
nished on application at either of our fac. 


tories—M 


A strict guarantee goes with our goods and is backed by ail of our trade. 
Ingot Iron Hog Troughs and Water Tanks a specialty. 


luscatine, lowa, or Marshalltown, Ia, 


"Phone 1128. 
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5 Special Silo 


am | Propositions 






me One of oo is sure to interest you if 

u are going to buy a Silo or 

Ensilage Cutter this 

year. lsave you mon- 

ey and guarantee to 

pleascon quality.Write 
me for one of these 


Five Special 
Offers: 
For the man who wants 
a Silo and a Cutter 
Club Offer— 2 farmers. 
Silo each and 1 Cutter. 
Club Otfer— 3 farmers. 
Silo each and 1 Cutter, 
Club Offer— 4 farmers. 
Silo each and 1 Cutter. 
Club Offer—5 farmers. 
Silo each and | Cutter. 
Special ces also 
meted on e Bea single 
Silos or Cutters. 


oe -3 You Need a 
Champion Silo licensed un- Good Cutter 


d@er Harder Patent No. 627732 
The short hay crop will make corn silage worth 
0a tonthis winter. You will save money with a 
Ehatain Silo and a Ross Cutter, te now for 
pecial proposition and my-big free 





MellerJ. Bell 
Manager 
farmers’ Co-Operative Produce Co. 

202 44th Street, Des Moines, lowa 


'Do You Know What 
The Perfect Balanced 
Silo Ration Is? 


XPERTS have proven that corn, combined 
with milo maize, sorghum, kaffir corn and 
field peas make the ideal silo ration. That's 

| all the more reason why you should be careful of 
| the silagecutter and silo fileryouuse. Writefor 
| our 112-page Free Book. It tells about the com- 
! plete line of famous “OHIO” machines—a size 
} and stylefor you. Proves greatest capactty—day 
after day on one half inch cut. “OLIOS” can't 








| up or explode, because they run on s/ow 


CUTTERS 


‘OHIO LOWE 


ja used by nearly every College and Ex- 
Periment Station in \merica and foreign 
countrics. Book tells all facts—the things 
you want to know. Write for it. : 


SILVER MFG. CO. 









ROOFING 


FOR 


SILOS 


Heavy galvanized—cut to fit any 
size or pitch. Also Portable Grain 
bins, Best quality, lowest prices. 

Write for full aecmanben. 


Steel Roofing & Stamping Works 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








SAVE MONEY 
INDIANA SILOS! 


Don’t lose money epee delay. If 
you wait another year you lose the price 
of the silo. Short crops mean high priced 
feed. We can deliver promptly from our 
Factories at Anderson, lad., Des Mo’ 

Ia.. and Kansas City, Mo. Liberal terme. 
a2’ ritefor Cate’ and our new beok, 

Silo Profits. Sent on request. 


INDIARA SILO 1LO C9. 394 Balan B'ag., Anderson, nd. 
H. C. F ' RGROVE, Des Motnes, Iowa 
« © Western Gales Agent. 


rOR SALE 


t.Parr Gasoline Plowing 



















{ with 1i-disc Emerson plow, five 
: s and ®-inch Case separator. All 
Orst class fon. Will sell on easy terms to 


Fesponsibie 7 Address #, care Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Please me this paper when writing. 























AN OBSERVER’S NOTES. 








In a recent issue of the Outlook a 
student of the country life problem 
tells the story of the decline of eastern 
agriculture and closes with the follow- 
ing: 

“Country life may be more or less 
solitary; but, to flourish, the rural com- 
munity must be homogenous and self- 
sustaining. Western farm life is at 
present thus self-sustaining; its social 
life is organized; its people are homo- 
genous and like-minded. Therefore its 
condition is flourishing. It is also true 
that music and the arts of self-expres- 
sion are more intimately connected 
with the home and social life of these 
communities than at the east, where 
foreign professionals have destroyed 
our own art life. This will last till the 
factory breaks it up; and then the 
same disintegration of social feeling 
will begin, and large estates and peas- 
ant holdings displace the prosperous 
rural community; and the rush to the 
city will draw the farm lads away from 
the land. 

“When 
passes, my 
vided between 


this generation 
will be di- 
the foreign peasants 
who have been brought up to a low 
standard of comfort and to social in- 
equalities, and the estates of summer 
residents farmed by labor that makes 
no pretense to equality in the social 
scale. The owner of ‘the medium-sized 
farm, farmed by himself and his sons,’ 
is already becoming a tradition.” 


the last of 
neighborhood 


There are plenty of excellent people 
in the west who think this talk of im- 
proving country life conditions is large- 
ly unnecessary. Some of these live in 
the city and do not know what they 
are talking about. They are paying 
considerably more for country produce 
than they did ten years ago and think 
the farmer is rolling in wealth and an 
object of envy rather than of sym- 
pathy. There are also many fine peo- 
ple on the farms who do not warm up 
very much over the country uplift 
movement. They live in good com- 
munities, Where there is a real country 
life and do not realize what the condi- 
tions are in communities less favored. 
People who have a real knowledge of 
general conditions in the central west 
know that what has happened in the 
east will happen here unless the farm- 
er, who is most interested, sees the 
danger in time and does what is neces- 
sary to fend it off. The handwriting is 
on the wall. Census statistics furnish 
the translation. Will we in the great- 
est agricultural empire of the world 
maintain a real country life here, or 
will We move to the towns and live on 
the rack rents screwed out of unfor- 
tunate tenants? 


Farmers are often considered “easy 
marks,” and they are when approached 
in the right way. But city people are 
also easy marks, just as much so as 
farmers. Human nature is pretty much 
the same the world over, and there is 
considerable of it in most people. 
There are mighty few men who will 
not bite at the hook if the right kind 
of bait is offered. A smooth gentle- 
man with a foreign accent and bearing 
letters of introduction from Count Mac- 
aroni calls on one of our multi-million- 
aires who has a taste for collecting 
rare paintings and after some weeks or 
months sells him a fake Rembrandt 
worth $100 for $50,000. A breezy ras- 
cal from the western mining country 
goes into one of the larger cities with 
the tale of a wonderfully valuable pros- 
pect discovered by “two old miners 
who are all in,” and within a few weeks 
raises $500,000 from the shrewdest and 
most successful business men in the 
city. Some oily guy from the city vis- 
its a country friend and finds him 
growing “a variety of wheat which 
yields 100 bushels to the acre.” He in- 
vestigates and finds it “originated from 
a few grains of wheat found in the 
wrappings of an Egyptian mummy by 
an American missionary.” He adver- 
tises it or puts out a few agents, offer- 
ing to sell not more than one quart to 
any one farmer at $1.00 per quart, and 
he hauls in the suckers as fast as he 
can bait the hook. Every man will 
bite if you use the right kind of bait. 
The finest woman I ever knew is an easy 
mark for book agents, and the last op- 
portunity of reforming her slipped 
away when in a moment of temporary 























VER JASTING 
-SiILO~ 


short hay crop. 
is absolutely the best. 


Shale Clay 


in a perfect circie. 







Iowa State College 
d other e 














who _ know_ endorse 


In buying a Silo buy the best to begin with and 
grets in the future. The Everlasting Angle Cut Hollow Clay Block Silo 
It’s fire proof, wind proof, frost proof, and will last 
a lifetime without any repairs. 


Made of Hard Burned 


Every block cut to perfect angle on 
each end—msking it easy to lay this tile 
Five-inch b for 
five-inch wall has one air space—eight- 
blook for eight-inch wall has two 
air spaces. Keeps ensilage in perfect 
condition and insures against frost. 
You can build a Silo from 
Denison’s Angle Cut llow 
Clay Block practically as chea 
as you can a stave Silo; it will 
certainly be a profitable matter 
for you to investigate our rep: 
osition before you buy. 
the Everlasting Silo you have 
- an 
cts pean = Angle Cut Hollow Clay Blocks. Ask 
ensilage. You get the best Silo 
in the world for about the same 
as you'd pay fora common silo 


ere’s the Silo 


You Have Been Loeking For 


Will last a lifetime. Frost proof, fire proof 
and wind proof, 
Every farmer who has investigated knows that buying a Silo is an in- 


vestment instead of an expense. 
turns than anything on the farm, particularly this year on account of the 


Made of Holiow Clay Tile 


It’s an investment that pays bigger re- 


ou will have no re- 



















Write Today—We Want 
to Send You F ree--A Feed 
Insurance Policy 


We will also send you full particu- 
lars about this new and better way of 
Silo building. We will prove that there 
is economy and satisfaction in building 
Everlasting Silo from Denison’'s 



























your ies: dealer to show you our 
special bloc! 

Mason City Brick & Tile Co., 
501 Huntley St., Mason ta? fa, 













BLEES MILILARY ACADEMY, MACON, mo. 


Will open Sept. 20th under ede nhew manageme nt. 


Dr. W. 
leased this splendid school plant for a term of years, 
ing military academy of the west. 
COL. 4. i. BY ROADE, U.S. A., 


A. Wilson for 8 years president of Lexington College. 
and will spare no pains or expense int 
Over half a million in buildings and equipment. 
Commandant w. 


and 15 years president of Baylor College. has 
naking it the lead- 
yg for catak 


a ILSON. . Supt. 














aberation I contessed to losing a thou- 
sand dollars in a Mexican mining deal. 

If the women of the average farm 
homes were not a meek and long suffer- 
ing lot of folks there would be certain 
reforms inaugurated before snow flies. 
The good wife is the most important 
member of the farm organization. 
Everything revolves around her. If 
because of sickness she is temporarily 
incapacitated the work of the house- 
hold and the farm quickiy reaches a 
state of chaos. Everybody on the farm 
knows this to be true. Entirely aside, 
therefore, from the duty husband and 
children owe to the wife and mother, 
common sense and selfishness should 
inspire them ot make things as com- 
fortable and easy for her as possible. 
Things should be planned to preserve 
her health, conserve her strength, save 
her time, and make her work easy. 
She should not have to go to the well 
for water; it ought to be brought into 
the kitchen and at her command on 
the turn of a faucet. There should bea 
complete water system in the house, 
with fully equipped bath room. There 
should be a concrete back porch and 
concrete walks, to keep the mud out of 
the house so far as possible. There 
should be a cistern to provide an abun- 
dance of soft water. There should be 
every convenience possible to save 
labor. The wife is entitled to these 
things, looking at it from any point of 
view. 





Mr. Deyoe, Iowa's superintendent of 
public instruction, has begun an agita- 
tion for better ventilated schoolhouses. 
He says: 

“To prove the inefficiency of the 
common stove method one should visit 
his school on a cold day. The evidence 
will be conclusive. Children cannot do 
efficient work in foul air, nor should 
they sit in drafts. By small additional 


expense, up-to-date heating plants can 
be put in which will remove all the 


objections.” 

If Mr. Deyoe can arouse public senti- 
ment in this matter he will render a 
tremendous service to the state. For 
the commonwealth is vitally interested 
in the health of her youth. Good air 
and good light seem to be about the 
last things thought of in the construc- 
tion of schoolhouses. 

THE OBSERVER. 





VALUE OF SHEEP PASTURE. 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know what sheep 
pasture is worth on the basis of $1.00 
for cattle and if it is worth as much 
to pasture sheep. .No one around here 
seems to know.” 

If pasture for a 1,000-pound steer or 
cow is worth $1.00 a month what is 
pasture for a sheep worth? We figure 
that it would take eight or nine av- 
erage sheep to eat as much pasture as 
one ordinary steer and consequently 
the pasture for one sheep for a month 
would be worth about fifteen cents on 
the basis of $1.00 for a steer, Spring 








> The lowa ‘ilo 


Built of one-piece e clear firs 3 


With patent swinging dé es 
Clincher frame. The on silo on 
the market where i a 








Manslip of the ti 
venience are combine 
a silo that wlll suit the u 
ing. We also build fir tanks. 
Write for our free book, “The Silo 
as a Profit Maker.” 


IOWA TANK & SILO CO. 


DE D 
Biack Hawk Nat'l Bask Bidg., 


Write for Ensilage Facts 


Why you should feed silage,and why you should 


win Blizzard Ensilage Cutter 
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=} | with 
==) | which savesone man's timeand wages. Runsoa 
=: least power. lias improved wind e ovater, adjust . 
= sbie knives, set{-fecd table. Wears longest, Is 
= guaranteed. Write for “Evidence” a: id Why 
Silage Pays.” Late: Saaitieg includedif you will 
ask for it. ©. All free. A posta! card 
~ .«-- will bring them. Write 
today. 
Jos. Dick 
Manufacturing 

a Company 
~ a, 1422W. Tuscarawas St. 

Canton, Ohie 
lambs, of course, woul ld not eat quite 
so much pasture as older sheep. We 


would be glad to hear from any of our 
readers as to the rates at which sheep 
are pastured in their localities. 


POTATO BEETLE. 
An Iowa correspondent complains of 





potato beetles which he sais are so 
extremely thick on his potatoes tha 
they are killing them. 

The Colorado p to beetle which is 
the common fat iallew with the biack 
and red stripes is easily held in check 
by spraying or dusting with Paris 
green. If there is no sprayer already 
on the place and the patch is a small 
one dusting is probably the most eco- 
nomical way. A good dust of Paris 


green is made by mixing one pound of 
Paris green with twenty or 
pounds of cheap flour, slacked lime or 
land plaster. On large pat: 
best way to fight tue potato beetle is to 
spray, using Paris green at the rate of 
one-third to one-half pound per fifty 
gallons of water. 


thirty 


hes the 





IOWA STALLION LAW. 


Iowa residents who keep stallions for 
public service or for sale should in- 
form themselves concerning the new 
Iowa stallion law which was enacted 
by the last generai assembly and which 
will go into effect on January 1, 1912. 
The law as umended, disqualifies for 
public service a stallion or jack which 
is afflicted by certain diseases named 
in the law and requires an examination 
for soundness by a competent veter- 
inary surgeon. Copies of the law as 
amended can no doubt be obtained 
from the secretary of the state board 
of agriculture, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Every stallion owner should secure a 
copy of this law and be prepared to 
comply with its provisions by January 
1, 1912, the date on which it goes into 
effect. 
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NUMBER OF CALVES REQUIRED TO 
HANDLE A GIVEN AMOUNT OF 
ROUGHAGE DURING WINTER. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have about five tons of sheaf oats 
and will have eighteen acres of corn 
fodder to feed this winter. I want to 
know how many calves this amount of 
feed will carry through the winter till 
grass comes. I intend to commence 
feeding from the first to the fifteenth 
of November and will feed no grain. 
I want to keep as many calves as I can 
in good condition. I do not care to fat- 
ten them, but merely carry them over 
as stockers. These calves were drop- 
ped in April and March.” 

The ordinary six or eight-months-old 
calf weighing around 500 pounds will 
consume eighteen to twenty pounds 
of such roughage as oat hay and corn 
fodder. Towards the close of the win- 
ter such calves should be consuming 
about thirty pounds of such roughage 
provided that no grain is being given. 
For the six months from the first of 
November till the first of May we 
would consider 3,500 to 4,000 pounds of 
corn fodder and oat hay as a fair esti- 
mate of the amount of roughage con- 
sumed by the average calf. If the 
eighteen acres of corn fodder produced 
four tons of fodder (by fodder we mean 
the stover with the ears left on) per 
acre, there would be a total of some 
seventy-seven tons of roughage on the 

lace which should support, according 
<o the above estimate, about thirty-five 
calves during the winter. 

This amount of roughage might be 
made to carry a considerably larger 
number of calves through the winter 
without any trouble if a pound or two 
of oil or cottonseed meal were fed each 
calf daily. Nebraska experiments in- 
dicate quite conclusively that it pays 
to grain feed stocker calves through 
their first winter. These calves will 
be growing and like all growing ani- 
mals require lots of protein. Neither 
the oat hay nor the corn fodder sup- 
plies as much of this food compound 
as the calves should have. In fact, ac- 
cording to the German feeding stand- 
ard, the roughage produced on this par- 
ticular place furnishes sufficient of the 
fattening and heat forming materials 
for tbout thirty-five calves during the 
winter, but scarcely enough protein for 
fifteen. 





BUCKHORN OR LANCE-LEAFED 
PLANTAIN. 


An Illinois correspondent sends us a 
sample of buckhorn or lance-leafed 
plantain and wishes to know concern- 
ing the methods of eradication. 

Buckhorn is very similar to bracted 
plaintain described on page 4 of our 
issue of June 23d. On account of its 
sturdier habits of growth, however, it 
is a more difficult weed to destroy than 
the bracted plantain. Ail of the plan- 
tains are meadow and pasture weeds 
generally gaining their toodhold 
through impure grass seed. No grass 
seed containing the shiny, brown, boat- 
shaped seed of lance-leafed plantain 
should be sowed. 

When buckhorn gets a foothold in a 
meadow two thing may be done. If 
there are but a few scattering plants 
they may be destroyed by hoeing or 
spudding them out. If the meadow is 
badly infested the only practical meth- 
od to follow is to put the ground under 
cultivation; clean cultivation soon de- 
stroys the plantains. 





HORSE-NETTLE, 


An Illinois correspondent sends us a 
sample of horse-nettle and writes: 

“What is the name of this weed and 
how may it be destroyed?” 

Horse-nettle is in the same class as 
quack grass and Canada thistle, rank- 
ing as one of the very worst weeds on 
account of its rapid spread by strong 
underground rootstocks and numerous 
seeds. It is a close relative of the po- 
tato and tomato and looks quite like a 
potato whose leaves are covered with 
short spines; the purplish white blos- 
soms are very similar to those of the 
potato. Horse-nettle is at its worst in 
the southern half of the corn belt. 

To stamp out horse-nettle requires the 
same methods as are used with quack 
grass and Canada thistle; the root- 
stocks must be starved out by con- 
tinually keeping the leaves from get- 
ting food from th air. In pastures this 
may be done by continually keeping the 
pest cut off just below the surface of 
the ground. To keep the leaves from 





growing up again it helps to put a 
handful of salt or a few drops of kero- 
sene on the exposed roots. 

On cultivated ground the same gen- 
eral methods should be used as we 
have recommended for quack grass and 
Canada thistle; 


of cultivation for several years, by al- 
lowing the ground to lie fallow for a 
year while a dust mulch is kept on it, 
or by smothering with some such rank 
growing crop as sorghum, millet, buck- 
wheat, or rape. 





SHOULDER TROUBLE IN HORSES, 
A Nebraska correspondent writes: 
“T have a seven-year-old black mare 

which gets bunches about half way up 

on her shoulder under her collar. If I 

work her half a day they will be about 

the size of a quarter, but if I work her 
all day they will get to be as large as 
your hand. After I nave let her rest 
three days they will be gone, but re- 


appear immediately on working her 
again. What can I do for this trou- 
ble?” 


We suggest that this correspondent 
dissolve two bichloride of mercury 
tablets and one tablespoonful of tannic 
acid in a quart of soft water. Washing 
the shoulders of his mare morning, 
noon and night with cold water and 
then rubbing a little of this solution 
may cure the shoulder trouble. This 
treatment has been found good for all 
kinds of shoulder trouble in horses. 
Good results cannot, of course, be ex- 
pected if the collar does not fit. 

If the above treatment does not give 
relief we suggest that the sore spots 
after being washed in cold water be 
rubbed daily with iodine and then 
painted over with collodion, applica- 
tion to be continued for two weeks. 





OATS VS. BARLEY FOR PIGS FED 
SKIM MILK. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Which will make the best ground 
feed to mix with skim milk, oats at 
thirty cents a bushel, or barley at 
sixty cents? The mixture is to be fed 
to shoats.” 

The prices quoted make oats ninety- 
four cents a hundredweight and barley 
$1.25. What do we get for our money? 
Analyses show that if we buy oats 
we will get for ninety-four cents about 
ten pounds of muscle building ma- 
terial and fifty-eight pounds of fat 
formers while if we buy barley we will 
get for our $1.25 about 8.5 pounds of 
muscle building material and sixty-nine 
pounds of fat formers. It takes but 
little arithmetic to prove oats is the 
better to buy. If there is no corn on 
hand, however, to feed in connection 
with the skim milk, barley is really a 
better feed so far as the pigs are con- 
cerned than oats. Without more exact 
information from our correspondent as 
to size of pigs he is feeding and the 
amount of skim milk and corn he is 
using daily, we are unable to give him 
more definite advice. 





BEWARE OF QUACK GRASS. 
Last week our attention was called 


to quack grass growing on the right-of- | 


way of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway in Polk county. This is 
one of the very few patches of quack 
grass which we have seen growing as 
far south in Iowa as Polk county and 
it leads us to caution our central and 
southern Iowa readers, especially those 
who live on railroad lines running 
north and south. Quack grass has 
caused a tremendous amount of trouble 
and expense in northern Iowa and 
southern Minnesota. When it once gets 
established on a farm it is very difficult 
to eradicate. It will spread gradually 
to central and southern Iowa, especial- 
ly along the right-of-way of north and 
south railroads and from the right-of- 
way spread into the fields adjoining. 
The law requires railroad companies to 
destroy quack grass and other noxious 
weeds and written notice should be 
served upon the station agent and the 
section foreman promptly when any 
such weeds make their appearance. 





CABBAGE WORMS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To kill cabbage worms, dissolve a 
heaping teaspoonful of concentrated 
lye in warm water, add three or four 
gallons of water and apply to the cab- 
bage plants with an ordinary sprinkler. 

M. B. DALTON. 

Kossuth Co., Iowa. 


the rootstocks being | 
starved out either by the very cleanest | 
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HARVEST THE CORN STALKS 
AND SELL MORE HAY 


ORN stover has a feeding value almost equal to timothy hay if 

' the crop is harvested at the right time— just when the corn is 

ripe—untouched by frost. This has been proven by agricultural 
authorities and thousands of practical farmers. 


This means a by-product from your crop of ear corn almost equal 
fin feeding value to the grain itself. With an average yield you 
will get about three tons of roughage to the acre; almost as rich in 
nutrients as good timothy. 


On the other hand, if you leave these stalks standing in the field 
beyond the time of ripening they soon become little more than woody 
fibre—the frost and wind and rain leach away all the valuable food 
elements. 


An IH C Corn Binder 


~—whether it’s a Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, or Osborne, cuts 
and binds the corn and delivers it in bundles, all ready for shocking, 
in just a fraction of the time required by hand cutting. 


Each of these machines is constructed on principles worked out 
after years of careful experimenting and is made of materials that 
mean utmost strength and dyrability. They are simple, substantial, 
and most efficient, doing good work whether the ground is hilly or 
level, rough or smooth, and whether the corn is tall orshort. To save 
more time in handling the corn, and to make every pound of the 
stalks most profitable so the stock will consume every shred to the 
greatest advantage, put the crop through— 


An IH C Husker and Shredder 


One of these machines insures thorough shredding of the fodder 
and clean husking of the ears, at a wonderful saving in time and work, 

Take your choice of Deering, McCormick, or Plano. Whichever 
you select, you may know that money cannot buy higher quality or 
greater efficiency. 

See the I H C local dealer at once. Let him tell you all the facts 
and the results obtained by using the I H Ccorn machines. If you pre- 
fer, write direct for catalogues, and any special information you desire. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO (Incorporated) USA 





I H C Service Bureau 


The Bureau is a clearing house of agricultural 
data. It aims to learn the best ways of doing 
things on the farm, and then distribute the informa- 
tion. Your individual experience may help others. f 
Send your problem to the I H C Service Bureau. 
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be Only” 


Hog Waterer 


7 rasrountatae Litt 
1 98st ; 
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This is the Waterer You Have Been Looking For 


Is 3% feet long, 9 inches wide, 7% inches deep. 
WON’T CLOG UP! 

WON’T RUN OVER! 

Can be attached to any Tank or Pi Line. 

WILL WORK IN FREEZING WEATHER! 

Set under a partition fence it will furnish water 
for two yards. Sold under a Guarantee to 
do the business. A postal card will bring you 
more information and our booklet, ‘‘How to Raise 
1,000 Hogs a Year.’’ Address 


ONLY MANUFACTURING CO. 
HAWARDEN, IOWA 











CURES 


DE VAUX CHOLERA ANTITOXIN 


4 Offer We here offer a complete outfit, includ- 

ng syringe and enoug! olera_Anti- 

i i d h Chol Anti 

toxin to thoroughly immune 80 healthy hogs for $15.00. 
Valuable Booklet Free. Telling how toimmune healthy 
hogs, how to cure and care for sick hogs. Farmers, read it! 
DeVaux Antitoxin Co., Dept. Q 2, 42 Madison St., Chicago 
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FACING A CRISIS. 


t As our readers who have read care- 
. fully our summary of the weather con- 
: ‘| ditions fully know, the middle Missis- 

sippi valley is in the grip of a very se- 
vere drouth. Similar conditions pre- 
vail in many sections of the eastern 
'| states. Unless something is done, and 
done at once, we shail be very short of 
feed. Unless copious raing come by 
the time this reaches the eye of the 
reader, the corn crop will be very se- 
riously hurt. 

The question is: What is to be 
done? What can be done? The only 
thing we know of that can be done is 
to sow catch crops. This is not always 
practicable, but in most of our terri- 
tory will be. You say, what crops? 
Disk and sow rape on your stubble 
fields. To use the language of Scrip- 
| ture, with the “scent of moisture” it 
will grow, will furnish a great deal of 
fall pasture, and will be available up 
.| till near the time the ground freezes in 
the winter. It will make a valuable 
pasture for horses, sheep and cattle, 
and for dairy cows if properly fed. 
They should be allowed to pasture on 
it only after milking, and then for a 
short time. If kept on all the time it 

4 .' will taint the milk. Rape is ordinarily 
i 4" cheap; but if readers take our advice, 
» | the man who buys first will buy 
cheapest. 

In many sections the farmer can sow 
millet. We would not use the German 
millet, which is used mainly for a seed 
| crop, and it is not seed we want, but 
forage. Use the Hungarian or common 
millet; but sow what you can get if 
4 | you cannot get what you want. 

Wj \In some sections it may be possible, 
if rain should come soon, to grow corn 
.} for pasture, using the common fie!d 
1: corn, sowing it broadcast or drilling it. 








7 It may even be possible in the southern 
“ part of our territory to grow fodder 

i corn. 

i¢ We have been fearful of this drouth, 


all the year, but 
exceeded our ex- 


: as our readers know, 
ei it has very greatly 





;3 pectation as to its severity. If this 
i. drouth eontinues and the crop fails or 
+*..\ even half fails, we are facing very high 


% ;,| prices for all kinds of feed. We advise 
?3 ”!'our readers to put on their thinking 

: caps and see what in their judgment 
can be done, and do it quickly. 











by ee Remember that when rain comes fol- 
' lowing a severe drouth crops of all 
kinds grow amazingly. 

‘v. 
ia 

*' THE FARM LABOR QUESTION. 

4 

j Elsewhere in this issue we print a 

>). communication from Mr. R. H. Stock- 

} ton, president of the Majestic Range 
v3 Company, one of the largest manufac- 
i's ~ turing concerns in St. Louis. Mr. 
*.« * $tockton has not very greatly over- 

..* drawn the importance of the labor 


é question on the farm and the solution 
-’ which he suggests, namely, letting in 
the Chinese and Japanese, is worthy of 
Ri the most careful consideration of our 
; © gtatesmen at Washington. 


_ | FEEDING VALUE OF CORN CUT 
‘ BEFORE TASSELING. 


An Oklahoma correspondent writes: 
cee “Is corn fodder cut before tasseling 
«> of any value? This part of Oklahoma 
(Wagoner and ‘iulsa counties) is com- 
i. pletely burnt up, everything being a 
* total failure. Some, but very little, 
' corn has reached the tasseling stage. 
Some claim that this fodder will be of 
no account for feed next winter, but as 
there is no hay I am of the opinion 
that it is better than nothing and am 
cutting and saving it as fast as I can. 
I will store a!l I can under cover and 
’ leave the rest in the shock. Is there 
any danger of pasturing cattle on this 
Pi burnt and dying corn? There has been 
but seven and one-half inches of rain 
here since the middle of last October. 
— * The normal rainfall for the same pe- 
riod is about twenty-seven inches. We 
y* till have time to raise feed if it will 
* * vain enough to get a start.” 
eo The only objection to corn cut for 
t fodder before it tassels is the small 
.'* amount of dry matter and the large 
y amount of water it contains at this 
time. Corn at this stage of its growth, 
contains in every 100 pounds about 90 
+ pounds of water. The 10 pounds of dry 
a Matter, however, is of excellent quality, 





‘, * Deing much richer in protein and fat 
than the dr» matter of more matured 
: fodder corm. We would by all means 
7 save ali s: 1 burned corn for hay. 

We would wider it of higher feeding 








value, pound for pound of dry matter, 
than timothy. 

Kafir corn and sorghum damaged by 
drouth very often poison the stock pas- 
tured on them, but we have never 
heard any report of burned corn fodder 
damaging the stock pastured on it. 





GRASSHOPPERS. 


Grasshoppers are unusually thick this 
year in the middle west and have 
caused, in many instances, consider- 


able damage to the small grain and 
are now working on the corn. Very 
little can be done at this time to pre- 
vent grasshopper damage. The only 
practical method which we know of is 
the use of the hopperdozer. This is 
simply a long, shallow sheet iron pan, 
set on runners. A good pan may be 
made by taking a piece of sheet iron 
ten or twelve feet long and twenty-six 
inches in width, turning the back of it 
up one foot and the front and sides 
up two inches. Some ends should be 
riveted on the sides. An inch or so 
of water is put in the hopperdozer and 


e 





ter, it will save much moisture (every 
pound of dry matter in weeds requires 
at least 300 pounds of water), and it 
will prevent the further infestation of 
the ground with seed to cause trouble 
in future years. To prevent weeds from 
appearing next year the bare spots 
must be seeded heavily with grass next 
spring. 





TOMATO WILT. 


A correspondent writes: 

“My tomato piants are dying, one at 
atime. I would like to know the cause. 
The infection seems to start with the 
lowest leaf, going up. After the first 
signs are noticed it is generally a week 
or ten days before the highest branches 
are affected. They slowly wither and 
become crisp as if they had been ex- 
posed to fire. Last year I had one die 
from the same trouble. The first one 
to become affected this year was piant- 
@u on the spot where the last year’s 
one died. I have tried shading, but in 
vain.” 

There are several bacterial and fun- 
gous diseases which cause symptoms 








HOPPERDOZER 





enough kerosene is poured over the 
water to make a thick film. Run- 
ners are riveted on the pan and the 
hopperdozer is ready to be dragged 
over the infested field. The grasshop- 
pers jump into the kerosene and water 
mixture and although they jump out 
again they die, for a mere touch of 
kerosene is death to grasshoppers. 

The most practical way of prevent- 
ing grasshopper trouble is by fall or 
early spring plowing. The female 
grasshopper lays her eggs in bunches 
of twenty or thirty just below the sur- 
face of the ground in late summer. By 
plowing or disking the egg clusters are 
broken up and the likeliheod of their 
hatching is greatly diminished. 





A _DRINK FOR THE HARVEST 
FIELD. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to Know what is the 
best drink for men working in haying 
and harvesting.” 

A wholesome and palatable drink for 
the harvest field and one which can be 
quite convenient!y made in most farm 
homes is the following. Season thin 
oat meal gruel to taste with salt, sugar 
and a little grated nutmeg and then 
stir in one well beaten egg to each gal- 
lon while the gruel is yet warm. Then 
dilute to the proper thickness for drink- 
ing and strain through a cloth. If it is 
not desired to go to so much trouble as 
this raw oatmeal may be stirred in a 
bucket of cool water and a good har- 
vest field drink made. These oat meal 
drinks seem to quench the thirst more 
effectively and be more wholesome 
than the ordinary hot weather drinks. 


CUT THOSE PASTURE WEEDS 
BEFORE THEY SEED. 


We notice an unusual abundance of 
pasture weeds this year. Each field 
seems to have a special pest with 
which it is troubled. Here is one com- 
pletely overrun with rag weeds; an- 
other is infested with vervain (this is 
that weed with slender spikes of blue 
flowers of which so few farmers know 
the name); the lowland pastures gen- 
erally contain an abundance of iron 
weed while on the hillsides the dock 
and sorrel are especially common. 

All of these weeds take moisture and 
plant food away from the grasses. 
Stock will eat none of them unless very 
sorely pressed. Financially, one of the 
greatest mistakes of the average farm- 
er is allowing $100 or $150 an acre land 
to produce weeds during July, August 
and September rather than grass. We 
advise all of our readers to mow these 
weeds before they seed either with 
scythe er mower. This will do several 
things; it will make the place look bet- 








very similar to those above described 
in tomatoes and potatoes. These dis- 
eases are not as weil understood as 
they should be, but experiments at the 
different stations indicate that spray- 
ing with Bordeaux mixture and Paris 
green does much to prevent the spread 
of the trouble. Bordeaux mixture is 
made by dissolving four pounds of cop- 
per sulphate in twenty-five gallons of 
water; slacking five pounds of stone 
lime in a sma.i amount of water and 
then diluting to twenty-five gallons; 
and then pouring the twenty-five-gallon 
solution of copper sulphate and the 
twenty-five-gallon solution of lime wa- 
ter together into a third container. 
One-third of a pound of Paris green is 
made into a paste by mixing with a 
small amount of water and is then 
added to the fifty-gallon solution of 
Bordeaux mixture. Spraying with this 
mixture will prevent damage by biting 
insects and check the spread of the dis- 
ease. It is thought that bites by flea 
beetles and other small insects do 
much to spread potato and tomato dis- 
eases. As soon as the tomato plants 
become badly affected with wilt they 
should be pulled up and burned. One 
form of wilt lives over in the ground 
for a number of years and consequent- 
ly neither tomatoes nor potatoes should 
be planted on such ground oftener than 
every four or five years. 





WORKING STUBBLE GROUND INTO 
A SEED BED FOR 
WINTER WHEAT. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Have you had any experience in 
disking stubble ground for fall wheat 
instead of plowing? I have been study- 
ing about it and do not see why it 
would not be just as good or better if 
you disked stubble ground to the same 
depth as you would plow. My idea is 
that the soil would be more closely 
packed than it would be if you plowed 
and there would be no clods and you 
would have your stubble on top of the 
ground where it would do the most 
good. Also you could disk at different 
times and keep the weeds down and 
hold the moisture in. I have never 
seen anything in your paper on this 
question, but I have seen many other 
helpful articles.” 

On many easily worked soils, such 
as are common in Nebraska, Kansas 
and the Northwest, disking may be the 
most economical method of preparing 
stubble ground for winter wheat. 
Wheat likes a compact seed bed, on 
which is a couple of inches or so of 
loose surface soil. The lower soil 


must not, of course, be so firmly packed 
together that the wheat roots cannot 
On the average soil an 


penetrate it. 





ideal winter wheat seed bed after stub 
ble is secured by following the binder 
as closely as possible with the disk 
and then plowing and harrowing at the 
earliest possible date. If it is found 
necessary to delay plowing till after 
the first part of August we would not 
plow at all for it is nearly impossitfie 
to work down land plowed late in the 
summer into a satisfactory seed bed 
for winter wheat. This principle is 
illustrated by an Oklahoma experiment 
in which the yields of winter wheat 
from iand plowed the nineteenth of 
July, the fifteenth of August, and the 
eleventh of September were com- 
pared, it being found that the July 
plowing yielded 31.3 bushels per acre, 
the August 23.5 bushels per acre and 
the September 15.3 bushels. We have 
no doubt that disking alone would have 
produced a considerably larger yield 
se 9 that secured from the late plowed 
land. 

We would by all means disk stubble 
ground in order to prepare a winter 
wheat seed bed. As to whether we 
would plow or not depends largely 
upon local conditions and as to wheth- 
er the work may be done before the 
middle of August. Experiments gener- 
ally fail to show any marked increase 
in the yield of any sort of small grain 
due to the effect of plowing. 





SILO INFORMATION WANTED. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“I have a silo sixteen feet by thirty 
feet, which holds 120 tons. This gives 
me plenty of ensilage if I could use it 
as I want to, but in the spring when 
the weather gets warm I can not feed 
it fast enough to keep it fresh. I have 
been thinking of* putting another in- 
side of this one. I thought to make 
the other one 8x14 feet, filling both at 
the same time, and then by the time 
I get down to the small silo in feeding 
the weather will be getting warmer 
and I can use out of it without waste. 
What do you think of this plan? I 
will be glad to hear from any of your 
readers who can give me information.” 


We do not know that we ever heard 
of one silo being built inside of anoth- 
er, and we doubt whether it would be 
successful. We would be glad to hear 
from any of our readers who have had 
experience in a matter of this kind. 


Keep Your Hogs 
Free From Vermin 


—from lice and parasites of all kinds. They 
worry the hogs, bring on disease, keep them 
from getting fat—they eat up your profits. 
Here is the simplest device you 
ever saw for keeping hogs clean, 
healthy and increasing their mar- 
ket price. 


Wasson’s Patent 


Rubbing Post 


filled with solid petroleum dip which 
is automatically applied right on the 

whe. the hog scratches himself. 
Built so that a hog can scratch an 
part of his body. Always on the j ob 
and it costs 4¢ per per year to 
keep them free from vermin. 


Throw Away 
Your Dip Tank 
Save Time, 
Trouble, Money 


Don’t bother with a dip tank or let your hogs 
_ get thin and lousy because you haven't the time to 
“give themadip. The Patent Rubbing Post catches 
the first nit and kills the growth. Hogs like the 
Post. The smell of the dip attracts them. You will 
be delighted. Only sold on a money back if not 
satisfied guarantee. Send for information and 
read what users say about it. 


Wassen Mig. Co., 13 Bank Bidg., Peoria, IL 


STEEL WHEELS 


(Lew-Down) 

to fit your farm'wagon, 
\ is the combimation that makes 
W\ you look and feel like an Up- 

4 To-Date farmer. You can do 
more work without being so tired, 
and youcando so much of your 
work alone with the Low-Down 
Steel Wheels. Ask for free 
Catalogue of Instructions. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 18 Havana, lil. 


‘1372 PIANO 


To your home on FREE trial. 

Ne dealer's profit. Write for description 

“~~ - . Chane plan. P. O. Box 702 
H. COOK, Warren, Pa. 
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Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 
(Opthalmia), Cataract 
Shying horses all suf- 


fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visie” will convince any horse owner that it will 
Absolutely eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the len of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried — fai 
use “VISIO” under —  SUaRESEES refun 
meney if it nee ee 

$2.00 per on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy yy 2458 © Columet Ave., Chicago tit. 


NEWTON'S HEAVE 
Lepary AND INDIGESTION Ststion CURE 




















Makes e and illing 
CURES HEAVES $ BY CORRECTING THE TNE CA CAUSE, 


which is Indigesti Trou 
les.” Explains fully about the Wind, Tron y .“Stom: ach 
and Blood. Newto wton’sissafefor colt, adultor marein foal 
sf br : at 2 4 or pad epaid 
@ can eal ers, 
THE NEWTON REMEDY 0O0O., Toledo, Cele 





‘~ will red inflamed,swollenJoin 
3, Soft Bunche esate 


Bruises, Soft Bunches. Cu . 
uitor, F SOF any 
re woes hoses 


band or remove the eels, and 
tie cn we work the horse. $2 > 


©. sealivered fre 

BINE, JE... liniment or 
nABse _ Theauces P —" Swol- 
= ratoes, stops Pali Btralos, 


- ning Priee 
ers or delivers. 


tell you more 
cape £E you write. Manu 


factured only ~4 









positively cured in less than 
ree weeks with one 
applicaion of— 


ADAMS 






money: -back guaranty. F. 
curing anima! diseases. 

. C. ADAMS MFG, CO, 
15. - Algona, lowa. 












— A nts Wanted 
-" own to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bicy- 


se Write for spect special rantood 90 to $27 


4, uN 1910 & 1911 Models 


om Fo reempemmapes $3 to $8 
if Great FACTORY © G SALE 


¢ Ship on A Pproval without a 











U jo me ape pas ee fre and allow 
3 FREE TRIAL. 
ah coaster brake rear MALLS lamps, 


V, aif msual prices and a for all “makes of bicycles at 
Wall usua . Se 6 NOT BUY until you get our 


catalocues and o! 
MEAD OveLe co." "Dept. F179 CHICAGO 


The Ever-Lasting Kind 


P= Steel Frames 
Champion U.- S. Scales Write for 
Cheap — Durable — Good a... Sea, 
‘“ 7” Owe 
TiFallw ScALES'S "isch 


CHICAGO 




















lowa State Fair 


AND EXPOSITION 
DES MOINES 


Aug. 24th-Sept. Ist 
1 MAN HAY PRESS 


With one horse you can bale a ton 
an hour with our wonderful Daisy. 
Self-feed, condenser, bar-sided hopper, and 
self- threading device, reduce hand work, 
and materially increase the baling capacity. We 
have hundreds of delighted users. Write to- 

f day for circular K-157 which gives testimonials, 
Drices and details of five days’ free 


jy GEO. ERTEL C 
Vi Quincy. Ta LC 











ADMIRAL 2-MAN PRESS 
ut SELF FEEDER Sm 











ALFALFA VS. CORN SILAGE. 


A Nebraska correspondent. states 
that he has noticed that in a recent is- 
sue we have given an estimated cost 


of a ton of silage. Then after asking 
us to estimate cost of producing a ton 
of alfalfa he wishes us to compare 
alfalfa with silage as to feeding value. 
Evidently he has in mind determining 
the relative profits for feeding pur- 
poses of land put in alfalfa and land 
put in corn for the silo. 

Elsewhere in this issue we have es- 
timated the average cost of producing 
a ton of alfalfa under corn belt con- 
ditions at about $3.00. On page 3 of 
our issue of June 23d we gave Pro- 
fessor Haecker’s estimate of the total 
cost of a ton of silage in the silo as 
$2.00. 

The ton of silage costing $2.00 con- 
tains about 22 pounds of muscle build- 
ing material and 330 pounds of heat 
and fat formers while the ton of al- 
falfa costing $3.00 contains about 222 
pounds of the muscle building material 
and 820 pounds of the heat and fat 
formers. An acre of alfalfa producing 
three tons yields about 666 pounds of 
muscle formers and 2,460 pounds of 
heat and fat producing material, while 
an acre of corn for silage yielding ten 
tons produces about 220 pounds of 
muscle building material and 3,300 
pounds of heat and fat formers. 
Looked at from this standpoint land 
put in alfalfa, will give us more feed- 
ing value for our money than land put 
in corn for the silo. The above com- 
parison, though, is really not fair for 
the great value of silage is not in the 
muscle or fat formers, but in its pala- 
tebility and succulence; its ability to 
reproduce pasture conditions. For 
feeding purposes it is almost impos- 
sible to compare alfalfa and silage 
since the only point which they have 
in common is bulk. For fattening 
steers, dairy cows, and growing ani- 
mals, a ration of alfalfa and silage to- 
gether is ideal so far as the roughage 
is concerned both from the standpoint 
of cheapness and the results secured. 
For the very best results some concen- 
trates suck as corn and cottonseed 
meal should be fed with such a ration. 





ORCHARD GRASS. 


A Virginia correspondent writes: 

“Is orchard grass good for both hay 
and pasture? Has it soil enriching 
qualities?” 

Orchard grass makes excellent hay, 
although it is more generally used for 
pasture. As a hay it ranks higher in 
feeding value than timothy and has an 
advantage over timothy in the time of 
maturity, in that it ripens a week or 
two earlier so that it may be cut with 
red clover to the best of advantage. 
As a pasture grass, orchard grass is 
especially valuable because it starts so 
early in the spring and holds on so late 
in the fall. The great objection to it 
is the fact that it grows in bunches 
and unless it is pastured down quite 
closely becomes somewhat coarse and 
woody. We continually advise the sow- 
ing of five to ten pounds of orchard 
grass per acre in pasture mixtures. 
Nevertheless we notice that the grass 
is very little grown by corn belt farm- 
ers. 

Orchard grass does not have soil en- 
riching qualities in fhe same sense as 
do clover and alfalfa. In fact the only 
plants which have true soil enriching 
properties are the legumes, among 
which are clover, alfalfa, cowpeas, 
vetches, soy beans, crimson clover, etc. 





USE OF THE CURRY COMB. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“In a recent issue of your paper I 
saw it stated that the curry comb 
should not be used on a horse. I have 
also seen the same statement made 
before. Will you tell me the philosophy 
of it? Why it is not just as desirable 
to use a curry comb on a horse as it 
is for a man to use a comb on his 
head? How can you get the dirt out 

* a horse without a curry comb?” 
Experienced horsemen quite gen- 
erally agree that the use of a curry 
comb is to clean the brush and not to 
loosen dirt on the animal. Unless the 
curry comb is used very carefully the 
sharp points irritate the skin, especial- 
ly on places where the skin is near to 
the bone, as at the hip points and the 
cannon bone. Skin diseases sometimes 
result from this cause and scabby hips 
are quite commonly seen because of 
too much use of the curry comb, It is 
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You Can Now Buy the 
Famous Chalmers 
Fully Equipped— $1500 


This 1912 car, at its new price, in- 
cluding full equipment and all the 1912 
improvements, sets a new standard of 


motor car values. 

Last year this car sold for $1750, equipped 
with magneto, gas lamps, top and windshield. 
Think of it this year—refined and improved in 
every possible way, with thoroughly ventilated 
fore-door bodies, inside control, magneto, gas 
lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, and including also 
Chalmers mohair top and automatic wind- 
shield—for $1500! 

Please remember that this is the sturdy car 
that was driven 208 miles a day for 100 days:in 
succession; that made the trip from Denver to 
Mexico City; that has never been defeated in 
any sort of contest by a car of its own price 
and power; that holds the world’s light car 
speed record; that won the hardest Glidden 

° Tour ever held. 

Remember that this car has given satis- 

factory service to 15,000 owners; 


backed by an absolute guarantee for a year. 
We really believe, whether you buy a Chalmers or 
not, it is worth your while to see the new cars. 
We shall be very glad to send you our new catalog, 
and an introduction to our dealer nearest to you. 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit, Mich. 
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not fair to compare the comb used on 
a man’s head to the curry comb used 
on a horse. A man uses his comb to 
arrange and part his hair, not to clean 
it. A thorough currying with the 
brush cleans out the hair far better 
than will the curry comb. Of course 
it sometimes happens the hair is so 
matted together with sweat or mud 
that the brush does not make much 
impression at first. In such cases 
many men use the curry comb to 
loosen up the dirt, but the better 
scheme is, we believe, to take a wood- 
en scraper or the side of the brush or 
a side of the curry comb to knock this 
caked dirt loose. If a curry comb is 
used very gently it may do no harm, 
but very few men use it gently enough. 





OAT SUBSTITUTES FOR COLTS. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“Ig there any satisfactory substi- 
tute for oats as a food for colts? I 
have several colts, both yearlings and 
two-year-olds. Oats are fifty cents a 
bushel and very scarce at that. I 
doubt if I can get any at all. I want 
to keep my colts growing and want to 
do it as economically as possible.” 


Oats and blue grass pasture form an 
ideal colt ration. In fact, this ration 
produces such good results that many 
horsemen have come to regard oats 
as almost indispensable to the proper 
re .ring of colts. True, oats is the best 
balanced single grain on the farm. A 
good substitute may be made, however, 
by balancing corn with such feeds as 
oil meal, bran, shorts, etc. The fol- 
lowing mixture we would consider as 
a very good substitute for oats: Corn 
six parts, oil meal one part, and bran 
two parts. The yearlings do not re- 
quire such a large proportion of oil 
meal and bran and might do just as 
well on a ration consisting of seven 
parts of corn, one part of oil meal, and 
one part of bran. Mixtures such as 
these have been given very little trial 
by horsemen as substitutes for oats, 
but we are convinced from our knowl- 





edge of feeding such foods to other 
farm animals, that a mixture similar 
to the one suggested would give ex- 
cellent results with growing colts. 





TO KILL WILLOWS, TRUNK AND 
ROOTS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Any time when the sap is up, girdle 
the tree three feet above the ground 
and peel the bark clear down to the 
ground. 

The tree may not die the first year. 
It will probably put out leaves the 
next spring, but the growth will be a 
sickly one, and the next spring the 
tree will be perfectly dead, root and 
branch. 

There is positively no quicker way 
to kill water willows. Cutting them 
down even below the surface of the 
ground only makes matters worse. 
The writer“has been there’’and knows. 

HARRINGTON CLANAHAN,. 

Pope county, Ill. 


Farmers’ Favorite One - Horse 
Grain Drills. 


Farmers’ Favorite One-Horse Five 
Disk and Five Hoe Grain Drills embody 
all the good points found in large size 
Farmers’ Favorite Grain Drills—force 
feeds for both grain and fertilizers, de- 
tachable grass seed attachments, etc. 
Sow your shock rows with the Farm- 
ers’ Favorite. Plant your grain between 
the rows of standing corn with this 
u..e-tried machine. No one runs any 
risks in purchasing a Farmers’ Favor- 
ite Drill, because it is so strongly and 
fairly guaranteed by its makers, The 
American Seeding-Machine Co., Incor- 
porated, Springfield, Ohio. Send to us 
for our Farmers’ Favorite catalogue. 
If you are thinking of buying a one- 
horse grain drill, go to your implement 
dealer and insist on seeing the Farm- 
ers’ Favorite. Address 


THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address al! inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 











NOTES. 


Sandwiches form a most important 
part of the picnic lunch, but unless 
they are made just right they are the 
most unappetizing part of the dinner. 
Take bread a day old, butter the end 
of the loaf and cut in the thinnest pos- 
sible slices. 

It may be necessary, as the English 
butler once advised a former employer, 
to “Slap two or three of them together, 
mam, and you'll get a bite,” but one 
does like the privilege of choosing the 
size of bite, and a chunky sandwich 
robs one of that privilege. Almost 
anything will do for the filling, meat, 
eggs, cheese, olives and nuts, or pea- 
nut butter so long as it is cut thin and 
wafer-like, or made into a paste. Nut 
bread without filing makes a good 
sandwich. Wrap each variety of sand- 
wich in oiled paper, or, lacking that, in 
a napkin wrung out of cold water. 

We have tried individual pies for 
picnics, but men seem to*demand the 
triangular wedge such as mother used 
to make. Packed between two paste- 
board plates they carry well, but 
should not be too juicy. 

After trying nearly 100 varieties of 
farm house food while inspecting sum- 
mer boarding houses for working girls, 
Miss Ada L. Bauman officially has re- 
ported to the National Civic federation 
that farmers’ wives are the best cooks. 
in the world and decidedly better 
housekeepers in every ,way than city 
women. 

Public school 146, Eighteenth street 
and Sixth avenue, Brooklyn, celebrated 
“rubber day” last week. Twice every 
year the pupils bring all kinds of rub- 
ber goods, from worn-out automobile 
tires to erasers, which they have ac- 
cumulated for the occasion. Long rows 
of waste baskets are placed at one end 
of the assembly room, and in these the 
rubber is deposited. It is afterwards 
sold and the proceeds are devoted to 
purchasing articles for beautifying the 
interior of the school. 

Many of the paintings decorating the 
walls were purchased from the pro- 
ceeds of previous “rubber days,” and 
the large silk American flag now owned 
by the school was purchased last year 
for $42. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


A Reader asks: “How would spiced 
and pickled cherries be _ served? 
Should the pickled cherries be cooked 
before the vinegar is poured on them?” 

Spiced and pickled cherries are best 
liked as a relish with meats, they are 
especially good with mutton, lamb and 
fowl. Do not cook the cherries before 
pouring over the vinegar. Use the 
late cherries, pit, and cover with the 
vinegar. No cooking whatever is re- 
quired. In the morning press out all 
of the vinegar, add an equal amount 
of sugar, mix well and can. No sealing 
is required. 





“Dolly” writes: “Will you please 
publish a recipe for sweet cucumber 
pickles? 

“I have found it satisfactory to use a 
feather in cleaning the cream holes 
when washing a separator instead of 
using the wire cleaner.” 

Sweet Pickled Cucumbers.—The 
most delicious cucumber pickles we 
ever ate were prepared as follows: 

Pour boiling water over the cucum- 
bers; when cold, drain. Sprinkle dry 
salt, one-half pint to 100 cucumbers, 
over them; cover again with boiling 
water. For seven mornings, drain off 
this brine, bring to a boiling point and 
pour over the pickles. While in this 
brine cover weil with grape leaves; 
then draw from the brine, cover with 
weak vinegar and keep hot without 
boiling for five or six hours. Wipe 
dry and put in jars. Then prepare 
your vinegar—to every gallon of vine- 
gar add two pounds of brown sugar, 
one pound of black mustard seed, one- 
half ounce of allspice, mace, celery 
seed, horse radish, red pepper, black 
pepper and cinnA&mon. These are but 
slightly sweet; a richer syrup can be 
poured over if desired. 

Sweet Pickled Cucumbers No. 2.— 
An easier way and a sweeter pickle re- 
sults from the following: 

Make a syrup of three pounds of 





sugar, one quart of vinegar, one tea- 
spoonful each o: allspice, cinnamon, 
cloves and nutmeg. Boil sugar and 
spices to a rich syrup, and when cold 
pour over cucumbers that have soaked 
in salt water over night. When this 
syrup is used for fruit it is sufficient 
for eight -ounds. Stew fruit till ten- 
der, and boil the sugar and vinegar 
to a rich syrup. 





Blackberry Cordial Without Brandy 
(requested).—Mash the berries, cover 
with water and let stand until the pulp 
rises to the top and forms a crust; 
this will take about three days. Draw 
off the fluid into another vessel, and 
to every gallon of juice add one pound 
of sugar. Stir well every day for ten 
days, then for every gallon of juice 
add one quart of water and four pounds 
of crushed sugar. Set on the stove, 
and let come toa boil. When the scum 
rises, skim and bottle at once. This is 
good as soon as cold, but will keep for 
years and improves with age. 





THE FRUIT JAR. 


In canning fruit it is most important 
to use a good jar. Examine a cheap 
fruit jar, and you will note little air 
holes, flaws, bubbles, and slivers of 
glass half caught to the jar. Before 
using such jars shake some shot in the 
jar to dislodge these slivers which 
otherwise will be loosened by the fruit, 
and possibly swallowed. 

Since the old-style fruit jar has be- 
come cheapened it is not so satisfac- 
tory as before. The lids turn round 
and round without gripping the rub- 
ber, and the glass is not the good 
clear color of the jar of long ago. For- 
tunately there are other jars on the 
market which aid the housekeeper 
wonderfully in supplying her family 
with summer’s fruits through the win 
ter. With the modern fruit jar there 
is as little difficulty in putting the 
stewed fruit in the jar for next win- 
ter’s dinners as in putting it in the 
dish for the dinner of today. 





IN APPLE SEASON. 


Apple Tart—Line the sides of a bak- 
ing dish with pie crust the depth of an 
inch. Place in the center of dish a 
small teacup or inverted sauce dish; 
fill the baking dish with apples, sprin- 
kle with sugar, pour in a very little 
water, add slices of lemon and cover 
with crust. Bake about half an hour 
and serve with cold custard. 

Apple Pie—Line the pie pan with 
paste and fill with apples chopped fine 
and mixed with sugar required. Sprin- 
Kle cinnamon and bits of butter over 
the top and add top crust. 

Apple Tapioca—One large cup of tap- 
ioca soaked over night, one-quarter 
peck of apples pared and cut in small 
slices, then put in kettle and stew till 
smooth, drain tapioca and stir in slow- 
ly; cook until clear, stirring all the 
time; sugar to taste. Pour into molds 
which have been dipped in cold water. 

Apple Snow—Pare, core and bring to 
a boil in as little water as possible six 
tart apples; cool, beat well and add the 
whipped whites of three eggs, sweeten 
to taste, flavor with lemon juice and 
serve with whipped cream. 

Apple Sauce Cake—One and one-half 
cups apple sauce, one cup sugar, one 
cup raisins, one-fourth cup shortening, 
two level teaspoons soda stirred in 
sauce, one-half teaspoon cloves, one 
teaspoon cinnamon, two cups flour. 





REDUCING THE COST OF LIVING. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

John has never been very anxious 
for me to read articles on reducing the 
cost of living. He says when I try to 
cook things cheap that I give him 
cheap food costing dear time, and he 
would rather have what meat he want- 
ed at one meal, give the bone to the 
dog and live on cornbread the rest of 
the time than to have three meals of 
the same amount of meat, and make 
the bone into soup for the fourth meal. 
He says we always use the cheap cuts 
of meat enyway (we would rather 
have a heel piece than a roast sirloin 
at the price), so we can’t reduce the 
cost of our living by buying cheaper 
cuts. He won’t hear to left-over dishes 
made out of bread crumbs and a dash 
of this and that, but calls for rice 
and beans, refusing to have his living 
reduced by newspaper subterfuge. 

But John found an article in the La- 





dies’ Home Journal on how we could 
reduce the cost of living which he says 
suits him to the ground. Their advice, 
suggested by the Plant Bureau at 
Washington, is to reduce the cost of 
living by eating our weeds. Milkweed 
they say is “a most delicious vege- 
table,” and “ridiculously easy to 
raise.” 

It is cut for cooking when about a 
foot high, and is cooked like aspara- 
gus and served with butter or cream 
sauce, is not good after the blossoms 
appear. “It is a tonic for the kidneys.” 

We have used dandelions for greens 
early in the spring, but they claim 
th- blossoms are as good for salad as 
the leaves, and that the roots as well 
should be cooked. “It is a natural 
aperient and a tonic for the liver.” 

The wild yellow dock is cooked as a 
cuve for cutaneous diseases, lambs 
quarter when cocked “tastes some- 
what like new peas;” the red clover 
and blossoms are used as a salad, and 
all these for the gathering. John isn’t 
anxious for me to try the clover salad, 
he wants to save the clover for the 
cows. I wonder if his willingness for 
me to reduce our living by a weed 
diet is due to the fact that he wants to 
get rid of the weeds rather than to 
“open up a vista of entirely new sen- 
sations in taste that will banish the 
monotony of the old familiar vege- 
tables and salads.” 

STELLA HART. 


A FEW SUMMER SUGGESTIONS, 


For poison from ivy and other plants 
apply sweet spirits of nitre without di- 
lution. Weak ammonia solutions are 
also good; likewise an application of 
limewater. Still another excellent ap- 
plication is a saturated solution of 
boracic acid. Boiling water is needed 
to dissolve this powder. A little alum 
or lead added to the boracic acid so- 
lution makes it more effective. If one 
becomes poisoned easily it is well 
when going about the woods or on pic- 
nic jaunts to anoint the face and 
hands with cold cream or some olea- 
ginous preparation, thereby lessening 
the danger of becoming infected. 

In order to avoid the danger and 
discomforts of hot weather one should 
eat, drink, work, play and live right. 
Stimulating foods and drinks should 
be left off. Insteaa of a heavy diet of 
meats, pastries and fresh bread we 
should depend upon cereals, green 
vegetables, ripe fruits, crackers and 
crisp bread. Water, lemonade and 
weak cold tea should take the place 
of hot coffee and tea. Milk is a good 
summer food. Fletcher, of chewing 
gum fame, says crackers and milk are 
the ideal articles of diet for hot weath- 
er and that a laboring man ought to 
keep himself nourished on eleven 
cents a day. All will, however, not 
agree with him on this matter. We 
need less food ir summer than in win- 
ter, as In warm weather we have to 
supply the body only with energy and 
not with heat. We need a variety of 
foods in the summer months. The 
evenness with which bodily nutritian 
is maintained and the versatility of 
our character depend largely upon the 
complexity of our foods. Breakfast 
foods while furnishing only a mini- 
mum of nutrient material are valuable 
in hot weather. Many foods are whole- 
some and of tne greatest value in 
keeping bodily tunctions going right, 
although their nutrient value may be 
low. We need some things simply as 
“fillers” to give the thousands of lit- 
tle alimentary glands something to 
work upon. The myriad of glands 
that stud the intestinal tract are al- 
ways hungry and open-mouthed and 
must be fed with something. 

Cheese is a valuable food in hot 
weather as a substitute for meat. It 
is very rich in protein and also free 
from uric acid. Ripe fruits, as apples, 
peaches, pears and berries, seem to 
exert a cooling effect upon the blood. 
Apples contain a principle—malic acid 
—which acts favorably upon the liver. 

food should not be taken when one 
is very warm or fatigued. It is well 
to wait an hour until vou have cooled 
and rested. An axiom says, “Do not 
eat when you are mad, or sad or glad.” 
Avoid large quantities of ice water. 
Water should be taken mainly be- 
tween meals. In warm weather it is 
well also to avoid eating between meals 
unless it be a small quantity of ripe 
fruit. The stomach needs intervals of 
sufficient rest during all seasons, but 
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**The Original Transparent Soap’’ 
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more especially during the heated sea- 
son. 

Do not overload the stomach with 
indigestible food of any kind during 


warm weather. It is better to err on 
the side of not eating enough. Live 
simply and ay»vid overwork and ex- 
treme fatigue. 

W. T. MARRS, M. D. 





FROM EXPERIENCE, 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Do not allow your work to master 
you. In warm weather start your 
bread in the afternoon by soaking up 
the cake of yeast and beating it up 
with flour and warm water in a bowl 
to make the sponge. If a fire has to 
be built for supper, set a pan of thick 
sour milk on the stove and allow it to 
separate. Add what whey is required 
to the sponge, mix the bread stiff and 
cover tight. Mix it down before break- 
fast, and mold in loaves after. It will 
be ready to bake in an hour. 

Sort out the starched clothes and 
dampen for ironing when the baking 
is to be done. Keep in mind that you 
are the mistress of your work, don’t 
l.. it drive you. 

On wash day slice raw potatoes in 2 
pan, cover with milk, and put in some 
pepper and butter, and bake two hours. 
Add salt when serving, as salt in milk 
may curdle the milk. Also bake rice 
in milk. An entire meal may be pre- 
pared in the oven when the top of the 
stove is needed. 

WINNIFRED M. 





To Hearts and Homes: 

Stove polish mixed with coffee will 
look much nicer than when mixed with 
cold water. 

To prevent the iron sticking to 
starched clothes, rub it over a cloth 
dampened in kerosene. 

MRS. F. M. C. 





If a newspaper be placed in the bot- 
tom of the refuse pail each time be- 
fore it is used the pail will be quite 
clean when emptied. 

If flour is bought by the barrel have 
the barrel set on a frame with castors 
so that it can be easily moved. 

MRS. A. C. 


/TONE’S OLD 
GOLDEN COFFEE 


holds its friends—the surest proof 
of goodness. You'll like its fine 
aroma and color, its fullbody. Carefully 
selected coffees, blended. milled and roasted 
to make the finest cup quality. More cups 
tothe pound. See that the seal is unbroken. 


Ask your grocer today. 3c a pound. 
XC BROS., Des Moines, Ia. 
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THE KING AND THE FINDING OF 
THE LOST BIBLE. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 


for July 30, 1911. IL. Chronicles 34: 
14-21; 29-33.) 
“And when they brought out the 


money that was brought into the house 
of Jehovah, Hilkiah the priest found 
the book of the law of Jehovah given 
by Moses. (15) And Hilkiah an- 
swered and said to Shaphan the scribe, 
I have found the book of the law in the 
house of Jehovah. And Hilkiah deliv- 
ered the book to Shaphan. (16) And 
Shaphan carried the book to the king, 
and moreover brought back word to 
the king, saying, All that was com- 
mitted to the servants, they are doing. 
(17) And they have emptied out the 
money that was found in the house of 
Jehovah, and delivered it into the 
hands of the overseers, and into the 
hand of the workmen. (18) And 
Shaphan the scribe told the king, say- 
ing, Hilkiah the priest hath delivered 
me a book. And Shaphan read therein 
before the king. (19) And it came to 
pass, when the king had heard the 
words of the law, that he rent his 
clothes. (20) And the king commanded 
Hilkiah, and Ahikam the son of Shap- 
han, and Abdon the son of Micah, and 
Shaphan the scribe, and Asaiah the 
king’s servant, saying, (21) Go ye, in- 
quire of Jehovah for me, and for them 
that are left in Israel and in Judah, 
concerning the words of the book that 
is found; for great is the wrath of Je- 
hovah that is poured upon us, because 
our fathers have not kept the word of 
Jehovah, to do unto all that is written 
in this book. 

(29) Then the king sent and gath- 
ered together all the elders of Judah 
and Jerusalem. (30) And the king 
went up to the house of Jehovah, and 
all the men of Judah and the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem, and the priests, and 
the Levites, and all the people, both 
great and small: and he read in their 
ears all the words of the book of the 
covenant that was found in the house 
of Jehovah. (31) And the king stood 
in his place, and made a covenant be- 
fore Jehovah, to walk after Jehovah, 
and to keep his commandments, and 
his testimonies, and his statutes, with 
all his heart, and with all his soul, to 
perform the words of the covenant 
that were written in this book. (32) 
And he caused all that were found in 
Jerusalem and Benjamin to stand to it. 
And the inhabitants of Jerusalem did 
according to the covenant of God, the 
God of their fathers. (33) And Josiah 
took away all the abominations out of 
all the countries that pertained to the 
children of Israel, and made all that 
were found in Israel to serve, even to 
serve Jehovah their God. All his days 
they departed not from following Je- 
hovah, the God of their fathers.” 

The chief topics of this lesson are 
the accidental discovery of the lost 
Bible; the king’s inquiry of the Lord 
through the prophetess Huldah as to 
whether the nation could be saved 
after its long continued violation of 
the teachings of this Bible; her an- 
swer that it was too late for the nation, 
but that the penalties therein would 
not be inflicted during the lifetime of 
the king; in other words, as long as 
there was an earnest attempt at re- 
form. 

The book or Bible was found by 
Hilkiah during the renovation of the 
temple, or when he turned over to the 
overseers the collection which he had 
made for several years for its repair. 

It seems to us a very strange thing 
that a nation should lose its Bible. 
Before we pass judgment let us re- 
member that the Greek and Hebrew 
texts of our own Bible were prac- 
tically lost for several hundred years 
before Luther’s day. It would be an 
incredible thing for a lawyer to lose 
his code, and yet the original copy of 
the Pandects or the digest of the code 
of Justinian, the embodiment of Roman 
law, was lost for centuries until dis- 
covered at Amalfi in the twelfth cen- 
tury. In like manner arts have been 
lost and not yet recovered; for ex- 
ample, that of making Damascus steel, 
or the kind of cement that has made 
the round towers of Ireland practically 
indestructible. We must remember 





that for fifty years the public worship 
of Jehovah had been superseded by 
that of the heathen gods, and that for 
centuries the fundamental laws of 
Israel had been so grossly violated by 
the aristocracy that they would nat- 
urally not want to read the Bible which 
condemned their crimes and robberies. 

We are told that this newly dis- 
covered Bible was written by Moses. 
Whether it contained all the rolls or 
books of Moses we don’t know, but 
it is absolutely certain that it con- 
tained the roll or book of Deuter- 
onomy, which laid especial emphasis 
on the duties of the king, blessings 
pronounced for obedience and curses 
of disobedience to Divine precepts. 
These so alarmed the king that he 
rent his royal robes. If you wish to 
know why read Deuteronomy, 12:2, 
16:21-22, 18:10, 17:18-19; and especial- 
ly all of chapter 28. 

Josiah, the priesthood, the prophets, 
and the whole nation had need to rend 
their hearts as well as their garments. 
They had been without knowing it 
guilty for seventy years of violating 
almost every precept of this law, and 
were liable to destruction whenever 
the day was set for the execution of 
the Divine judgment. Zephaniah (see 
notes on last lesson) had already an- 
nounced *that this great and terrible 
day of the Lord was at hand. 

It may not be out of place to note 
some of the special features of this 
book of Deuteronomy, almost even 
now a lost book to the average Chris- 
tian. It is, as its name implies, “the 
second law.” It was written by Moses 
shortly before entering the promised 
land and was a digest or summary of 


portions of Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers, repealing some of _ the 
statutes applicable solely to the 
wilderness life, and adding others 


adapted to the new conditions—a code 
in which the moral interprets the 
legal or formal, and in which the love 
of God to His people is presented as 
the chief ground or reason of His deal- 
ings with them and their love toward 
God as the reason why they should 
serve Him. (Read Deuteronomy, 6:4-9, 
7:6-11, 10:12-15, 19:9, 30:6-20.) It was 
to be, so to speak, the school book of 
the nation. 

Every king on ascending the throne 
was required to write out for himself 
a copy for his own guidance from the 
official copy kept in the temple. 
(Deuteronomy, 17:18-19.) No wonder 
that Josiah, having made his copy and 
summoned a convention of all Israel, 
standing, himself read this book to 
the assembled and conscience-stricken 
multitude, and solemnly pledged him- 
self to obey; nor is it any wonder that 
the people gave their assent. Hence 
it is called a “covenant,” for a new 
covenant indeed it was to the people 
of Josiah’s time. 

Although Jeremiah makes no men- 
tion in his writings of this discovery, 
nor indeed of the refofm movement 
itself, much of his time in the years 
following was given up to the public 
teaching of this covenant which Josiah 
and the people had not renewed. 
(Jeremiah, 11:1-6.) The result was a 
conspiracy against his life (Jeremiah, 
11:9-13.) He.apparently feared that 
the reformation would be wholly out- 
ward, and that the reformers would 
boast of their outward reform and be 
inwardly as corrupt as ever. The dis- 
position so prevalent now to avoid 
mixing religion and political duties is 
at least as ancient as the days of 
Josiah and Jeremiah. 

It is worthy of notice that at this 
time the head of the prophetic order 
in Jerusalem was not Jeremiah, but 
Huldah the prophetess, whose hus- 
band was the keeper of the priestly 
wardrobes. Huldah evidently knew 
how deeply rooted was the corruption 
of the national life, and when the royal 
delegation called upon her to interpret 
the denunciations of this new-found 
Bible, she told them that it was now 
too late for a national reformation, and 
that the corruption of morals was so 
deep-seated that no genuine and lasting 
reform was probable. 

There is a point both in individual 
and national life when it can with 
truth be said that “the harvest is past, 
the summer is ended, and we are not 
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saved.” (Jeremiah, 8:20.) When the 
land laws intended for the protection 
of the poor had been practically abro- 
gated, and the usury law which pro- 
hibited any kind of interest to be taken 
from a Jew had become a dead letter; 
when the wealth of the country had 
passed into the hands of a few, and 
the Bible which forbade these oppres- 
sions and robberies had been thrown 
into the junk pile because it testified 
against the sins of the violators of the 
law, it was then too late to repent. 
The reason is given in Jeremiah, 16: 
11-13: “Because your fathers have for- 
saken me, saith the Lord, and have 
walked after other gods, and have 
served them, and have worshiped them, 
and have forsaken me and have not 
kept my law; and ye have done evil 
more than your fathers; for, behold, ye 
walk every one after the stubbornness 
of his evil heart, so that ye hearken not 
unto me. Therefore will I cast you out 
of this land into the land that ye have 
not known, neither ye nor your fath- 
ers; and there shall ye serve other 
gods day and night; where I will show 
you no favor.” 

But though it was too late to save 
the nation, it was not too late to save 
Josiah and those who were striving, 
as he was, for genuine reform. De 
struction of the nation would not come 
so long as a genuine reformer was at 
its head. (Verses 27-28.) 

There is a solemn warning to us in 
this lesson both as a nation and as in- 
dividuals. We have not lost our Bible; 
but do we read it as we ought? The 
same evil practices which brought Je- 
rusalem to destruction are not un- 
known in our own country. The 
moneyed aristocracy of New York are 
just now not bad imitators of the 
moneyed aristocracy of Jerusalem in 
the days of Josiah. A preacher such 
as Jeremiah would not get a large sal- 
ary in any of our cities. 





DAMAGE BY POULTRY. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“If a man’s chickens come over on 
another man’s farm and destroys a por- 
tion of the crop what relief does the 
owner of the grain have? My neigh- 
bor’s chickens came into my field and 
did considerable damage. I went to 
him and asked him to come and see the 
damage they had done, but could do 
nothing with him. What remedy do I 
have in a case of this kind?” 

Under the Iowa law the owner of 
poultry or other domestic animals can 
be held responsible for any damage 
taey do. This damage may be collect- 





ed either by taking up and confining 
the animals in the manner prescribed 
by the law or by bringing a suit for 
damages against the owner. Unless 
the damage amounts to considerable 
most folks prefer to suffer it them- 
selves rather than have trouble, but 
where several acres of grain are de- 
stroyed, as is not infrequently the case 
when one neighbor’s buildings adjoin 
another’s grain field, the only thing 
that can be done ig to bring the matter 
kindly to the attention of the offending 
neighbor and if this does not bring 
about a reform then proceed to collect 
damage according to law. 
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COST OF PRODUCING A TON OF 
ALFALFA HAY. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“In a recent issue I see that you give 
an estimate of the cost of a ton of 
silage put in the silo. I would like to 
have you make an estimate of the cost 
of a ton of alfalfa in the barn, the 
machinery used being a side delivery 
rake, hay loader, and fork, in the 
barn.” 

Here is a problem on which we 
would like to have all of our readers 
set their brains to working—the cost 
of producing a ton of hay. If man 
labor is worth twenty cents per hour, 
horse labor is worth twenty cents per 
team per hour, land rental is $4.50 per 
acre, and the depreciation in the value 
of the ordinary haying machinery is 
10 per cent annually, what is the cost 
of putting up an acre of hay? We 
will give an estimate of the average 
cost of producing a ton of alfalfa hay, 
but we realize that such an estimate 
may be entirely too high or too low for 
many localities on account of varia- 
tions in the labor cost, rent of land, 
and productiveness of land. 

We estimate the first cost of an acre 
of alfalfa approximately as follows: 
Seed, 20 Ibs. at $12 per bushel... .$4.00 
Seed bed preparation ........... 1.75 
PE ccecbaesdescaccecescecese aM 


EE ackaaeanen Te TCee eT eS 

Assuming that an alfalfa field put in 
at the above expense will last for ten 
years we have an annual seeding 
charge of 61.5 cents. A fair estimate 
for the annual depreciation in the cost 
of machinery per acre we consider 60 
cents. Rent of land or interest on the 
value per acre as the case may be we 
will assume at $4.50 per acre. Our 
fixed annual charges then are as fol- 
lows: 
Annual seeding charge..........$ .615 
Machinery depreciation ........ .60 
cg fl err errors 


Total ..ccccccccccccccceccec cog Oe l0 


The cost of cutting, raking, hauling 
and stacking or putting in the barn 
will vary considerably with the ma- 
chinery used, the heaviness of the 
crop, and the cost and efficiency of 
the labor. As a rough estimate we 
submit the following, placing a valua- 
tion on man labor of 20 cents an hour 
and horse labor 20 cents per team per 
hour: 

NEE 666 0n6eunanseeseesesnes 
0 eee oceans sane 
Loading, hauling and stacking... 1.30 


Total cost putting up one crop...$1.95 

If there are three crops the total 
annual acre cost would be $11.565. 
Assuming an acre yield of four tons for 
the three cuttings we have an average 
cost per ton of $2.89. 

We would be glad if some of our 
readers would keep track of the time 
they put in making hay and then 
make an estimate based on the pre- 
vailing prices of labor as to the acre 
cost. Who of our subscribers can tell 
us how long it takes the average man 
and team to mow the average acre of 
hay; how long it takes to rake an 
acre; how long it takes to load an acre 
and put it in the barn or stack? 





IOWA CROPS. 


A few years since the Iowa legisla- 
ture enacted a law which requires the 
township assessor to make a careful 
report to the state board of agricul- 
ture of the crops grown in the various 
townships which they assess. The re- 
port of these assessors for the year 
1911 has recently been made public 
and we reproduce it in full on this 
page. There are no reliable figures 
with which this report can be com- 
pared except those fer 1910. As the 
years go by these yearly reports will 
be of extreme interest and value as 
showing the trend of Iowa agriculture. 
We call particular attention to the area 
in acreage of alfalfa reported; 26,067 
acres for the state. It is only in the 
past five or six years that alfalfa has 
been grown to amount to anything in 
Iowa. According to this report Harri- 
son county now has 4,800 acres in al- 
falfa, Monona county 3,200, Pottawat- 
tamie county 5,000, Woodbury county 
2.890, Fremont county 2,050, Mills coun- 
ty 2,550. In only twenty-nine counties 
in the state is there no alfalfa reported. 
At the time Wallaces’ Farmer began 
to teach how to grow alfalfa in lowa 





IOWA CROPS, 1911I—NUMBER OF ACRES BY COUNTIES 



























































































































Corn Oats Winter | Spring | perie R Tame | wWila | 
COUNTIES Wheat beat y ye Hay Hay Alfalia | Potatoes Flax Pastures 
. Acres acres acres Acres Acres acres acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
i —_— j ! ' | 
Adair ........... 96,000 $3,000 120 3,300 2,100 110 47,000 3,400 1,130 | 
‘Adams -_....-. 70, 500 23,300 1,700 1,240 1,040 0 32/000 1,650 5 |) Seeman soe 2 
Allamakee ..... 37,000 34,800 540 2,600 12,500 450 45,300 1,000 1,050 50 145,600 
Appanoose _.--. 38,400 14,000 2,100 200 20 | 120 42,600 770 Ee 85,000 
udubon ...... 84,000 34,500 110 4,700 | ere 32,000 2,600 "8 Seeementas 72,000 
Benton .._.. 123,000 77,900 130 1,400 6,009 | 470 | 47,000 4,000 i] Seeman 100,000 
Black Hawk 89,300 54,200 500 350 2,800 1,990 34,600 10,000 1,970 40 07,000 
Boone ..--.. 99, 500 6,500 200 1,300 220 120 26,100 15,500 | et 53,600 
Bremer ..... 55,200 51,700 20 _ 800 3,000 600 19,200 20,000 | iain 64,000 
Buchanan ... 82,000 49,000 470 9%) 2,400 580 41,500 12,200 1,020 10 86,000 
Buena Vista 100,000 74,000 60 500 | 650 25 27,000 16,00 1,730 | 60 63,000 
Butler ...... 97 00 70,000 100 420 1,250 1,€80 29,000 10,600 ae 89;600 
Calhoun ........ 116,000 91,000 Fi 270 60 200 | 19,000 15,400 1,120 230 | 56,300 
Caerell ......... 111,500 60,700 40 6,300 eae 32,500 11,300 cl 68,009 
OA 105,800 35,500 2,800 10,600 2,000 40 | 42,900 2,000 50 "| Sees 10,500 
— a 97,000 34,300 3,700 2,350 8,500 400 | 46,000 200 15 _° 9] Sere 82,000 
Cerro Gordo _.. 92,000 66,200 220 800 1,920 125 | 29,000 SET Baccsacinesees 1,400 330 | 63,000 
Cherokee ......- 111,000 75,200 5” 1,000 SE lisitendaaaned 33,800 10,800 185 1,740 | 30 78,000 
Chickasaw _--.. 61,000 58, 500 # 2; 400 3,900 130, —- 90,200 | ees 1,100 | 800 | 83,900 
GED ecncnccnne 47,000 17,400 620 120 230 20 | 31,800 eres | el 84,000 
| “greene 69,800 5 900 730 40 30,000 3} See 1,000 430 75,300 
Clayton 69,000 57,700 720 1,550 14,000 890 56,000 1,700 155 1,890 | 5 164 ,000 
Clinton 110,500 44,400 3,000 2,700 5,600 800 63,800 3,000 15 SE 150,000 
Crawford 128,000 61,000 970 14,500 ae, 46,000 5,400 250 | eee 116,800 
Dallas .113,000 49,000 1,500 2,070 430 170 | 29,000 5,900 70 Renta 87,700 
Davis . 0,400 20,000 4,400 120 12 160 46,000 &) 5 | Sees 164,000 
Decature -.. 64,500 23,000 3,200 0 20 150 44,500 $25 19 300 | 90 107,000 
Delaware ... 77,000 42,900 9 470 10,400 1,100 41,500 | ee |) eee 111,000 
Des Moines 60,000 24,200 8,700 200 700 270 24,500 | SeaeeT Saee Cs - 76,200 
Dickinson ... 63,000 44,000 80 2,300 1,700 40 18,600 16,600 10 870 500 | 52,000 
Dubuque ... @,000 49,000 200 1,020 4,100 460 | * 55,000 800 10 ee 128, 400 
@mmet ......... 42,800 es 1,200 1,200 50 22,600 eh 740 | 800 | 46,400 
Fayette ..... 85,000 66,000 240 1,350 8,000 500 55,000 12,000 15 | ee 123,000 
|, poo 72,100 69,200 150 1,200 1,700 480 92,000 5,200 10 1,409 330 61,500 
Franklin -.. 89,000 71,000 140 1,000 1,440 130 29,500 16,600 25 1,650 170 79,600 
Fremont -..112,000 13,600 4,900 3,900 120 170 20, 500 3,600 | | rete 66,000 
Greene ..-...-... 121,000 61,000 12 540 640 20 28,300 12, 400 25 74,500 
Grundy ._..... 98 ,000 70,300 280 690 3,100 2 29,700 7,430 5 | ene 73,000 
Guthrie ..--.... 91,000 42,200 550 2,700 1,100 20 98,609 3,600 5 | aero 109, 400 
Hamilton --.107,000 74,000 920 1,200 220 40 28,000 16,5) 35 900 — 85 74,500 
Hancock —.. 86,000 66,500 9 4,000 2,900 200 27,500 19, 400 10 1,100 | 460 69,400 
Hardin ..... 94,000 69, 500 60) 2,000 800 20 29,600 9,700 10 | eae 77,300 
Harrison -_.131,000 22,800 6,900 23,000 1,450 s 20,300 9,500 4,80) 1,389 aietiinainints 85,000 
Henry ...-.. 67, 500 29,000 3,100 170 9 20 eas 20 | ) Ree 79,000 
Howard _... 41,300 45,400 110 1,900 8,200 30| , 37,600 —} Eee 800 | 2,600 61,100 
Humboldt _. 70,500 54,300 110 3,100 390 10 22,500 14,000 30 | 790 | 460 | 51,000 
OI ciancatenicneie 89,000 48,00 40 2,390 7,500 10 29,200 2,500 5 1,100 | 30 61,400 
Iowa ....-----.-. 90,000 38,500 620 2,640 900 290 46,009 250 15 | | eee 110,000 
Jackson -...- 60,000 28,800 740 1,720 3,470 650 50,400 880 10 |  ") 138,300 
Jasper ...-- 128,500 £2,700 2,200 7,900 70 1% 49,600 1,460 5 Se 139,500 
Jefferson ....--. 57,700 23,700 5,100 830 390 170 | 35,000 5 10 |  ]_ eae 89,000 
Johnson .... 81,500 40,700 3,000 2,400 1,400 §30 | 48,300 dt CER aaa 100, 100 
Jones ....... 76,000 82,000 720 630 6,200 540 | 52,000 310 0 {ae 113,500 
Keokuk ......._. 88,50) 31,200 2,140 3,680 1,480 310 | 46,500 17 15 | ~ 7 eae 109,000 
Kossuth ...-.--.125,000 110,000 6) 4,600 2,300 10 | 29,700 50,000 10 | 1,750 1,400 115,000 
laa 48,000 26,000 12,500 70 130 1,200 | 33,300 120 20 | <a 96,000 
Linn __....... 95,000 50,000 400 2,200 1,740 810 | 50), 000 3,380 10 1 ReaeCaReRS 122,000 
Louisa ..-.... 1,809 19,300 12,000 1,300 260 1,38) 18,300 375 35 mesnnninianeaie 59,000 
Lucas ....... 48 ,000 18,300 2,300 ef EE” 8 | 39,000 165 270  _ a 90,000 
Lyon ....--..100,000 89,500 100 1,520 15,000 30 | 21,200 10,560 40 2,000 135 €0 ,000 
Madison __..... 81,500 22,700 1,200 1,90) 1,810 i 38,000 1,510 770 5 101,000 
Mahaska _._.... 69.000 24.400 1,5 2,900 1,000 170 28,000 240 10 | See 75,600 
Marion ......... 98,000 25,500 4,500 7,000 3,200 1,370 36,100 76) 240 2,600 | Fs) 117,200 
Marshall -.-.-.---. 107,500 62,000 2,8”) 2,430 770 120 38,000 i 2, es SMD | cncccscesce- 92 ,000 
iinet 76,800 17,200 2,50 4,900 530 5») 18,500 3,000 2,550 580 |.---.------ 57,800 
Mitchell ...-.--- 56,000 76,600 ou 2,400 4,450 20 29,300 a 1,820 2,50) | 60,009 
enim: 125,800 24,000 16,200 16,000 2,609 9 14,200 14,400 3,200 1,200 15 | 85,000 
Monroe .-.---.--. 31,400 9,100 2,700 3,100 70 50 | 3 5 ee ene no 103,800 
Montgomery -.. 96,700 16,200 6,200 10,700 690 ” 29,460 930 420 830 -2---------- 72,800 
Museatine eee 66,500 20,000 6,500 1,990 4,500 2,800 28,600 1,300 15 2,500 -2---------- 77,000 
O’Brien _.... 91,000 73,100 3 1,100 11,200 5} 33,200 a 1,850 390 | 72,100 
Osceola _.... 58,000 62,300 10 320 5,500 10 19,000 <7) eee 1,170 1,100 37,500 
I a aaieiniciataiae 20,000 7,10) 6,20 730 160 34,000 1,20 89  § ESAS 87,500 
Palo Alto ..----- 09,000 61,000 85 7 600 70 18,000 5 et 880 650 | 64,500 
Plymouth .-..14,500 95,000 1,600 27,000 8,200 40 34,000 26,800 1,200 2,150 6 94,000 
Pocahontas --..- 98, 500 80,009 100 , 10 320 40 | 18,500 24,300 15 1,200 700 65,500 
aga 108 ,700 37,500 4,400 7,7 300 120 | 88,000 3,109 100 2,200 |...-..------ 80,000 
Pottawattamie 179,000 46,000 3,700 18,000 3,700 75 44,000 10,209 5,000 2,670 |--.-.------- 125,000 
Poweshiek  .... 4,000 43,700 44) 2,610 1,680 80 | 41,000 eee 1,100 eet ee reer e-- 95,000 
Ringgold -.. 9.00 | 36.00) = 1,490 4 ee “| S00 | 11,000 wo} 1880/7 S| geloo 
’ , ‘ * ee , , ve a #9, 
~ 70,000 24,500 9,000 4,700 16,000 1,760 34,000 2,700 0 | ee 76,900 
117,800 42,500 450 1,5 9,000 45 | 37,700 5,900 190 BBD joscencacces- 86,700 
“130,000 86,000 400 13,800 17,50 10 29,700 18,900 350 | 2,200 | 60 83,000 
117, 500 63,000 1,200 1,30 200 80 33,600 8,500 6 TH 10 72, 500 
~-127,000 61,500 360 5,620 5,000 100 | 49, 500 2,400 10 | 2,770 | 15 123,600 
75,000 21,000 2,300 570 70 40 41,700 550 30 (Senna 102,400 
62,000 22.000 40 200 380 3 35,000 90 5 |_|) Rectan 89,000 
48,000 19,700 6,800 100 160 160 41,000 25 85 | 630 |------------ 122,000 
53,000 19,700 4,900 430 380 280 op oh ee ne | Meas 74,500 
79,000 21,000 5,259 3,100 770 250 41,300 | oo------2--- 117, & 
Washington ---. $8,000 42,700 3,00 1,7 500 100 40,000 j-nnn-weornwe} 10] 0 MO ---------- 95, 600 
Wayne ...----.... 63,000 28,800 1,100 110 15 60 51,500; | 100)._........-; | 200 j-..-.-...--- 102,500 
Webster RANT, 118,500 1M ,000 8 3,670 320 13 26,600 220 | 92,100 
Winnebago .-... 47,00 32,000 15 13,000 3,300 & 20,700 740 | 57,000 
Winneshiek _... 63,800 60,700 170 8,100 17,200 370 55, 500 1,700 | 132,000 
Woodbury  --...162,500 59,200 5,400 9,200 5,000 5D 32,000 20 | 97,500 
Worth ...--..... f1,000 48,000 15 12,000 3,550 60 21,200 2,400 56,200 
SEE consenens 90,000 75,@00 125 2,300 1,500 25 32,000 500 75,000 
Sums.8.534,500 | 4,660,500! 200,702 | = as¢.m10! ~=—oats,147| 28,710! 3,472,860 | 20,205 | _ 8,779,300 
there were probably not 500: acres | rian. Most animals recover, but it is Lot C consisted of four head, all ex- 


grown in the state. 

We suggest that our readers in Iowa 
make a careful study of this table and 
if they are not in the habit of preserv- 
ing each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer 
they should clip out the table and file 
it away for comparison with similar 
statistics in future years. 


VACCINATION AGAINST STRAN- 
GLES OR DISTEMPER IN 
HORSES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Strangles, or what is commonly 
called colt distemper, is caused by a 
germ (streptococcus equi), and is 
therefore contagious. It is most com- 
mon in the spring, as conditions at 
that time of the year are most favor- 
able, such as sudden changes, cold 
rains, exposure, etc. 

The symptoms are those of high 
fever, weak pulse, accelerated respira- 
tion, prostration to a more or less ex- 
tent, loss of appetite, and the animal 
gradually becoming thin in flesh. The 
duration of the disease is usually 
about three to four weeks. 

It is common practice, at least in 
some localities, not to have the ani- 
mals treated by a competent veterina- 








not economy to allow animals to go 
untreated, as our experience has told 
us. We have noted some of the follow- 
ing conditions as a sequel: Secondary 
infection by this same pus germ, caus- 
ing swollen and sometimes suppurat- 
i joints, as the stifle, etc. Some- 
tines abscesses form in the internal 
organs and occasionally pneumonia 
results. The animal often becomes so 
saturated by the toxin (poison from the 
germs) that it may not entirely recov- 
er from its effects, or at least no. for 
several months. 

This laboratorv has been continuing 
its experiments with a vaccine made 
from the germ causing the disease. 
Three reports will serve to give an 
idea of the value of such vaccination. 

Lot A consisted of ten head of 
horses, most of them young. All had 
been exposed to the disease. These 
horses received double vaccination, 
and, while the neighbors’ horses came 
down with strangles, none of these de- 
veloped the disease. 

Lot B consisted of forty-two horses, 
all exposed to the disease. Only a sin- 
gle vaccination was given and twelve 
developed the disease, but all in light 
form, 





posed. Double vaccination was used 
and none develope: the disease. 

To make sure proof against the dis- 
ease two vaccinations are advisable. 
This vaccine als) has curative effects 
when given to horses that have devel- 
oped the disease. Vaccination of ani- 
mals, it must be understood, is scien- 
tific, and to obtain the best results, it 
is advisable .or the horse owner to em- 
ploy the services of a competent vet- 
erinarian. 

B. F. KAUPP. 
Colo.ado Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins. 





ILLINOIS STALLION LAW. 


The last General Assembly of IIli- 
nois made a change in the law regu- 
lating the public service of stallions in 
their state. The law as amended now 
names the various American Stud 
Books which may be recognized by the 
board. Secretary J. K. Dickerson, of 
the state registration board, Spring- 
field, Ill., has printed this amendment 
law in pamphlet form and will send 2 
copy free of charge to anyone who is 
interested. Stallion owners in I!linois 
should each possess a copy of this law. 
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pa MINNESOTA Soseees 


Settlements, St. Leuis om ge mear 
Dulath. ‘armers, Gardeners, airymen 
ted. himate, rich -_ abundant rain- 

1 at crops. Home of Red Clover—on our 
4 ftee—frequent train service. Best markets 
America. Prices 





in P low—terms easy. Home- 
seekers assisted. [Illustrated literature free. 
Write LAND COM’R D. & 1. BR. R. R., 186 Wolvin 
Bidg., DULUTH, MINN. 


We Mean It! 


We will have the banker guarantee your fare both 
ways if you don’t find things just as represented in our 
descriptions of beautiful southeast Minnesota. Do 
you want a square deal in an improved farm in a first 
class diversified farming country close to the north 
line of lowa? If so, write us at once. 


J. L. Griswold, Dodge Center, Minn. 
The RED BOOK of MISSOURI 


A compendium of information regarding the re- 
sources of that Imperial State is W. Ed. Jameson's 

















Land List describing 100 good farms for sale in Calla- . 


way County, Mo. No better blue grass, grain grow- 
ing or stock raising section im the United States. 
Write for the Red Book of Missourf Lands and get 
the very information you need about the very farm 


~ you want. 


WwW. ED. JAMESON. Box E, Fulton, Meo. 


Read Our Booklets 


‘“*‘Why They Move To North Dakota,” and 
*“pirt That Grows Dollars.”’ They'll interest 
farmers; they’re free. Write 


NORTHERN IMMIGRATION ASSOCIATION 
FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 


Minnesota Clover Belt 


150,000 acres in Cass and Itasca County, only 2 to 5 
miles from new Soo R. R. 45 bu. oats, 24 tons clover 
and timothy worth #12 ton, and 250 bu. potatoes worth 
65c per bu. from #16 land with only $3 per acre cash, 
balance easy. #490 makes the first payment on 160 








acres, with timber for fencing, building and fuel, and 
range for stock. Questions gladly answered. I go 
again July 3ist. Call or write me today. Do it now. 


Cc. C. WOODARD, The Land Man, 
407 Clapp Block, Des Moinos. lowa 


FOR SALE 


hmpreved Half Section in Freeberne 
County, Minnesota 


The property of 2 partnership and must be sold. 
Convenient to town and nice laying land. Address 


BURTON E. WILSON, Waterloo, lowa 


i) R. HOMESEEKER! Come out this 
July. 1911. It's a great show just to 








see how good black soil, abundant sunshine and 
never failing showers can make the growing crops 
hump themselves in this famous Montevideo dis- 
trict. 35 years, 35 crops. Safe and profitable every 
year. Illinois $250 land at #45 per acre and up. 100 
miles north of lowa, 120 miles due west of Minne- 
apolis. Descriptive circular and price listfree. Your 
railroad fare and expenses back if you find we have 


misrepresented conditions here. Address the E. H. 
Crandali Land Co., Montevideo, Minn. A safe place 
to deal. 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


FOR SALE 


Minnesota, No. and So. Dakota improved farms and 
raw prairie and timber lands, 6.00 to $100.00 per acre. 
Rich, productive svil. Fast growing country. Write 


for latest price list. 
LAMM & HOHMARN LAND COMPANY, Mankato, Minnesota 


160 ACRES 2# mi. of Garnett; fairly well improved, 
nice laying piece of land; belongs to 

heirs and mustbe sold. Price @8.000. 
160 ACRES 3 mi. of Mont Ida; fine land, fair im- 
provements; belongs to widow lady 

who is anxious to sell. Price $8,800. 
De net walt to write, come at ones. SPOHH BROS., Garnet, Kansas 


**s40 PREM ACRE 
is what many a Murray county, Minnesota, farmer is 
taking from his iand this season, notwithstanding the 
drouth. Come and invest in beautiful Southwest 
Minnesota, in the Corn and Clover country, only 24 
miles from the Iowaline. Prices right.” 
BURT I. WELD - Slayton, Minn. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for Ist and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


Culver Steck Farm for Sale 


One mile east of Montgomery City, Mo., containing 
$65 acres. Allin cultivation except 40 acres timber. 
Address W. W. CULVER, Culver Bidg., St. 
Louis, Mo., for full description. 


Southern Misscuri Lands 


























If you want to become independent, buy a farm in 
Scott County. Missouri, in the rich drained lands that 
raise anything and raise it certain, All we ask is a 


chance to "SHOW YOU."’ Prices are very reasonable. 
Write me for literature. F. S. BICE, Oran, Mo. 





ONEW-MAKING FARMS throughout 15 
states; great variety. size and price. Stock and 
tools included with many to settle estates quickly. 
Mammoth illustrated catalogue No. 34 free. E. A. 
Strout, Station 2687, Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Il}. 


lowa Lands For Sale © Hors 
to $90 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma. fa. 


IOWA CORN AND ALFALFA FARMS 


Write for our free list of bargains. 
H. L. CRAVEN & CO., Onawa, Iowa 











CLOVER SEED. 


To Wallaces Farmer: 

We have just threshed our June clo- 
ver, and some facts in regard to it, 
may be of interest to you and your 
readers, especially in view of the 
great diversity of opinions that are 
held in regard thereto. In former ar- 
ticles I have differed with the editor 
and the scientists in regard to what 
makes clover seed, and these facts are 
to show why I differ. 

When the drouth set in, in May, I 
felt sure of a seed crop, so I undertook 
a close study of the field during the 
time the seeds were developed, to as- 
certain just what took place in a field 
of June clover. 

I visited this field daily, and as it 
was forty rods long, by taking a strip 
one rod wide up one side and down the 
other I thus brought one-half acre un- 
der close observation, and with pencil 
and notebook set down the number and 
kind of insects thereon. The average 
for each visit was: Bumblebees, 2; 
bees, 22; other insects, 40. The bum- 
blebees were, of course, old females 
or queenmothers, the bees were Ital- 
ians, the other insects included every- 
thing that could crawl or fly, large 
enough to be seen. 

Now, let us take the teachings of 
our department and our professors and 
agricultural colleges, which is, that 
without bumblebees we could have no 
seed. The latest I have seen in regard 
to this is a quotation credited to the 
entomological department of our state, 
instructing farmers to protect and pre- 
serve the bumblebee, otherwise it 
might become necessary to domesticate 
and propagate them, or find ourselves 
withort clover seed. 

This one-half acre made one and one- 
half bushels, containing 25,000,000 seed, 
an average daily development of 1,500,- 
000, with an average daily attendance 
of two bumblebees. And here is a 
point that seems to have escaped those 
gentlemen and the editor as well, and 
that is, the great disparity between the 
work and the force to do it. Let me 
illustrate: A few years since a neigh- 
bor and I had adjoining twenty acres 
each of June clover, which made 200 
bushels of seed, this when there are no 
bumblebees; but let us suppose it had 
been August when there are. This 
amount contained the unthinkable num- 
ber of 3,400,000,000 seeds, an average 
daily output of 200,000,000! Now task 
ohne bumblebee what you may, and 
then figure the daily number required 
to meet this. I think you wil! find 
more than you ever saw in a lifetime or 
could find in a township, while the fact 
is that it would be hard to find 2,000 on 
an average farm even in August. The 
next view, taught by the editor and 
others, that “bumblebees and other in- 
sects, etc.,” are necessary to seed, has 
the merit of being a bit plausible in 
August, when from lack of other bloom 
everything gathers on the clover, but 
when applied in June, it meets the 
same difficulty as the other. In this 
case we have a daily average of sixty- 
four insects to meet the daily output 
above stated. 

The editor seems to think that June 
seed is a rare occurrence to be attrib- 
uted to a chance flight of wood bees or 
what not; but my experience is quite 
the reverse, as I have not made a bush- 
e: of August seed in eight years, while 
this makes the seventh crop and 360 
bushels in the last ten, and I know of 
double that amount made by others in 
that time, and at this writing there are 
two machines in hearing threshing the 
present crop und the owner tells me he 
will thresh 1,000 bushels or more and 
in this and in adjoining counties they 
are getting from two to five bushels 
on every acre that was fet stand for 
seed, making thousands of bushels of 
June clover. 

Now I would like to ask: What 
should I think.of the above quotation? 
What does the editor think? Would 
you publish and endorse it? Would 
you amend it by adding the words “and 
other insects” and then do so? [If not, 
why not? Or vould you do as I do, 
leave it where I found it, in the “Tinted 
Farm Supplement,” where it belongs, 
with a great many other wonderful and 
scientific things: For it sure is out of 
place in a real farm paper. 

Science is said to be a systematic ar- 
rangement of the facts of a subject. 
Under this definition how does the 
above compare with the method that 
depends solely upon the one fact that 
it you screen a bit of clover, you will 
get no seed. Very true, but it fails 
to show whether the result is caused 





by screening away the insects or the 
sunlight. If anyone will screen a bit 
of oats or wheat before heading they 
will find the value of this test. 

Now let me give the principal facts 
of this matter of clover seed, as I know 
them, and which most farmers know, 
and all ought to know. First, neither 
bumblebees or other insects are re- 
quired for a crop of seed; second, June 
clover will always make seed, from 
enough to reseed the ground perhaps 
to five and six bushels per acre; third, 
the same rule governs the August crop. 
Why this variation I do not know, but 
it seems to me it is something that 
occurs or fails to occur during its 
growth (the drouth in this instance I 
think). Knowing these facts, the prob- 
lem is this: As we cannot tell before 
hand what the June clover may do, nor 
can We wait until ripe to ascertain, we 
must wait until reacy for hay under 
the rule of one-third of the heads 
brown, and by an examination of these 
forecast the probable outcome as to 
the amount of seed. The ability to do 
this with some certainty has made me 
300 bushels of seed, and I notice our 
farmers are getting wise to this, and 
are watching their June clover a bit 
closer than heretofore, end now the 
huller often starts out before the sep- 
arator. 

Our entomologists must be ignorant 
of these facts or they would hardly put 
forth the above quotation (which is 
sure the limit), and if the editor shies 
at them or is still in doubt, I would ask 
that he pass them up to the gentlemen, 
as I am curious to know how they can 
harmonize them with their belief of in- 
sect fertilization of clover, especially 
the bumblebee end of it. 

If they can do so satisfactorily I will 
promise to never “jug” another nest of 
bumblebees and stand ready to start 
my “apiary” as soon as they will send 
the “blue prints” of the method! 

My knowledge of clover is local, as 
the editor’s seems to be and it may dif- 
fer in regard to its growth and seeding 
according to locality, but this is the 
way it acts with us. 

GEO. RICHARDSON, 

Montgomery Co., Ill. 





WHY NOT CHINESE AND 
JAPANESE? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You are the people and Iowa is the 
state to inaugurate a‘movement for the 
securing of farm hands and house 
servants. 

The uneasiness and uncertainty at- 
tending the farmer’s efforts as to se- 
curing help to raise and harvest his 
crops is doing more to drive the farm- 
er and his family to town than all else 
combined. What would the regular 
manufacturer do were he to be uncer- 
tain as to his workmen being with him 
.one year after another? He is not un- 
certain. Among alf reputable factories 
a few are to be found drifting from 
one place to another, but more than 
two-thirds of the same mechanics are 
to be found working for the same peo- 
ple in the same shops for five, ten, fif- 
teen or twenty years and*many longer, 
and I am sure if the instability of the 
workmen was as great in mechanical 
manufacturing as it is with the farmer, 
the manufacturing operations of the 
country would steadily decline. Men 
engage in and operate their manufac- 
turing plants as much for the pleasure 
as for the profit. I know of many who 
look at the profit as the smallest of-the 
recompense; it is the love of the game 
that keeps most of us at it and did we 
expect to be continually anxious as to 
our employes reporting for work, or 
continually breaking in new men to 
work and to our way and see no end 
to it, but on the contrary see the anx- 
iety increasing every year, most of us 
would quit. 

I can see no reason why congress 
cannot make a law that would enable 
the ‘farmer to secure all the Chinese 
laborers he would want for farm work 
only and Japanese for house servants. 
Let them come in under proper restric- 
tions, say, for a period of five years, 
and let them arrange to work for that 
period and then to renew if desirable 
for five more, but give them no suf- 
frage. I have never heard any sound 
argument against it. We need their 
labor and they need our work. A farm- 
er can afford to bind himself to pay 
them a certain amount per month and 
furnish them a house or room and let 
them board themselves. They would 
prefer to cook and eat their way, and 
once having entered into a contract the 





United States government would see it 
enforced on both sides. 

We would see no more on “back to 
the farm.” 

No matter how thrifty and well fixed 
a farmer may be, if his wife has to 
drudge in 1911 as he and his father did 
in 1811 what good does his money do 
his wife and where does her enjoyment 
come in? We need the Chinaman and 
the Japanese both to work on. the 
farms, just as we needed the frish and 
Germans to help open up the country 


previous to 1860. 
R. H. STOCKTON, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





SUCKERING CORN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of July 7th I notice an 
article headed “Corn Suckers.” I would 
like to give you my experience in this 
matter, which I obtained in New Mex- 
ico under irrigation. Corn suckered 
early yielded two to one better than 
that suckered a little later, about tas- 
seling time. In New Mexico under irri- 
gation it pays to sucker corn if done 
while the corn is young, but suckering 
done later did not with me seem to be 
a benefit. All corn suckers badly there. 

Wyoming. JAMES A. WOODS. 





WARTS, 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a yearling calf that is quite 
badly affected with warts. What is a 
good recipe for removing the same?” 

A southern Iowa subscriber recently 
advised in this paper the use of kero- 
sene as the easiest method of removy- 
ing warts. The wart is moistened 
every other day with the coal oil until 
it starts to reduce in size, after which 
there is no need for further applica- 
tion. This correspondent states that 
generally after two or three applica- 
tions the warts gradually disappear 
completely. 

The method in general use by veter- 
inarians is in some way to get rid of 
the warty growth either by cutting it 
out, scraping it out, or causing it to 
drop off by tying a cord around the 
neck. The wound thus made is touched 
with some caustic such as terchloride 
of antimony or silver nitrate. One or 
two applications of the caustic will 
generally destroy the roots of the wart 
and the wound may be left to heal up 
of itself or a healing ointment may be 
put on, a good one being four table- 
spoonfuls of zinc oxide mixed with 
eight tablespoonfuls of lard. 


CANADA LANDS 


Write or callon BREMER BROS., Arcola, 
Sask., Canada, dealers in dirt, and farmers, or our 
representative, ZK. M. Me WY, 1108 Sth 
Ave. N., Fort Dedge, Iowa, for information 
regarding improved farms and wild lands offered for 
sale by us in the Moose Mountain district on easy 
terms and some on crop payment plan. Sold direct 
to purchaser. No commission to pay. Dominion 
Government Crop Report sent on request. 


Splendid Stock Range 


in wonderful dairying region, 700 acres unexcelled 
grass land fronting on lake. One mile to side track 
and only 60 miles from St. Paul-Minneapolis. Bar- 
gain at only #12 per acre. $1500 cash down. 

BAKER, “EL,” St. Croix Fail, Wisconsin. 














Get a Farm Home Now 


We have farms for all, both great and smal!l—in 21 
states—from New York to North Dakota, from Mich- 
igan to Missouri, For free listof fine farms ask 

B. F. McBURNEYW & CO. 
703 Fisher Bidg.. Chicago, Lilinois« 


A Farm Home of 100 Acres for Sale 


Situated in central Wisconsin, between two thriv- 
ing cities with a combined population of 30,000. For 
particulars address 








J. F. COTTON, owner, Chippewa Falls, Wi« 
We want to tell you about the big 
farm bargains in Buchanan and Fay 
ette counties. Write for prices and 
pictures; also eastern Kansas list, 


some forexchange. NORTHERN IOWA LAND CO., independence, fa. 


‘ENTRAL ALBERTA, CANADA—The land 
/ of big crops, rich pastures, ideal stock raising 
Choice markets. No failures. Lowest land prices. 
Longest terms. Listings, pictures free by writing 
BOX 931, EDMONTON. 


j Southeastern Kansas Home 
seeker. If you want land, 
© send for it. Address 


The Allen County Investment Company. 
Longton, Kansas. 














OM ESTEADS. cheap lands, ranches. 

im proved farms, orchard tracts—California 

and Oregon. New country. Free booklet. ; 
CURTIS, Com’r, N. C. O. Ry., Reno, Nev. 





ICHIGASN FARMS-—All sizes and prices, 

easy terms, near good schools, churches, R. F. 

D., telephone, clay loam sof]; list free. The Evans, 
Hout Co., Fremont, Mich. 





EN for our !!st an@ maps of our fine [mproved 

southern Minnesota farm lands. C. E. Brown 

Land Co. Offices at Madelia, and New Richland, 
Minn. 





W. sell farms in Oceana, the best county in 
U. S. Fruit. alfalfa, grain, stock, poultry. 
Write for list. HANSON & SON, Hart, Mich. 
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COMBINATION 


STEEL GRAIN BIN 


Rat Proof 
Fire Proof 


Burglar 
Proof 


Galvanized, corrugated, shipped 
knocked-down in sections, additional 
sections added any time to increase ca- 
pacity. Port holes, large door and yene 
tilator. Saves insurance, hauling and 
labor at harvest time. 

Keeps crain perfectly and may be used 
for storing machinery, etc., when not 
filled with grain. Free booklet tells of 
experiences of satisfied users. 

BUTLER MFG, CO. 
1422 W. 10th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


Qu iio Led 













On the 
Northfield 
Grain Bin 


and 
Corn Crib 


“Absolutely Fire, Lightning, 
Mildew, Rain, Rust, Snow, 
Thief, Vermin and Wind Proof.” Holds Flax or 
any small grain and can be easily and quickly converted 
into a thoroughly ventilated, vermin-proof corn 
The heaviest and strongest bin made. 

Sectional, Durable 
joo sections connected by patent interlocking cleats, 
then bolted ba oan amen ey jons and eo 
eo to t together. rite catalog, 
y Free Tria! Ofter. premet Shipment Gunsentesd. _ 
Northfield tron Co., 116Water St., Northfield, Minn. 













THE GADE 
AIR-COOLED 
ENGINE 


is built on scientific principles. It sells on its 
merits. We guarantee it. We don’t want you 
to buy it unless you are satisfied it’s the engine 
you want. You can have it to use 30 days free. 
If not O. K., return. We pay the freight both 
ways. You are not asked to pay for the GADE 
or deposit any money until you decide to keep it. 
Write for our catalogue. 


GADE BROS. MFG. CO. 


322 Main St., Iowa Falls, Iowa 

















Y2H.P.GASOLINE ENGINE $347 
COMPLETE AND READY 70 START. 


24toll HP. in proportionate prices. 
Anax Gasoline Lngines 


develop the full rated horse power and more. Guaranteed for five 
years and shipped on thirty days’ approval. Best and simplest 
engine made. Just the engine for the farm. Runs cream sepa- 
rators, churns, pumps, feed mills, corn shellers, washing ma 
chines, wood saws, drilling, etc. We will refund your money 

and freight charges if our engine does not please you in 

every way. Write for our free catalog and see the 

money we can save you. 

- R. M. KNOX, President 


Western Harness 
_& Supply Co. 





Runs When Other 
Mills Are Idle 


Entire mill is 









so that it faces 
the wind and 
runsevenina 
slight breeze. 


i}? The Carter Windmill 


=stands the hardest storms. 
#lisspeedis regulated by side vane. 
It is the simplest and most durable 
mill. No weights, chains, pulleys or 
slender partsto getoutof whack. Write 
today for prices and circular. 








HANDY WAGONS 
For Farm Work 


Low, no high lifting, bast 
alifetime, Easy for horse 
and man. Broad tired steel wheels cannot be broken 











and do not make ruts. No tire setting, a to dry 
apart. All tire widths. Write for free book to-day to 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 55, Quincy, lll. 








————— 


SCHOOLS AND 1D COLLEGES. 
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Automobile School 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF MOTORING, 1619 Michigan Are., Chicago, Il!., is the 
oldest. largest and finest equipped automobile school 
inthe country. We give practical experience in re- 
patring and — ing cars. Write for illustrated cata- 
log No. 5. . Epwarps, Educational Director, 








| This flea, 


placedon pivot, | C28€ Serms on its mouth and then the 
; | next time if it happens to attack a 





The Boys’ Corner. 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil and 
how it wax made; how plants grow in it; about farm 
animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.—bow 
they eat their feed and grow. We want to study all 
these things and many more, and any time anyone 











Wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, or 
wants to tell us something which he has noticed, we 
hope he will write us. 








RATS. 


Here is a job for the wide-awake boy 
—kill all the rats on the place. “Sure. 
That's sport,” he will say. “Let’s do 
it.” Il am afraid though that the ideas 
which most of you have concerning rat 


killing are not so very good. I know 
many of you think it great sport when 
the bottom of a grain stack is reached 
or a corn crib is torn down to go in 
with the dogs and pitchforks and kill 
ten or twenty rats. You may get in 
the notion of trapping a few once in a 
while and in that way kill twenty or 
thirty before you get tired. Generally 
though, before anywhere near all the 
rats are killed it becomes so hard to 
destroy them that you give up in dis- 
gust. 

I am not asking you to kill rats mere- 
ly because it is good sport, but because 
they are enemies, being as dangerous 
in their way as the house fly is in its 
way. The first kind of damage which, 
of course, occurs to everyone is the 
damage which rats do to grain. A man 
who has made a very careful study of 
rats estimat: hat they eat, in the 
United States, nearly a hundred mil- 
lion dollars worth of grain a year. This 
would be nearly twenty dollars worth 
tor each farm in the United States. 
Careless farmers may lose as much as 
a hundred dollars worth or more of 
grain yearly due to rats. Rats are espe- 
cially fond of corn in the crib where 
they do their most damage, not by ac- 
tually eating the grain, but by tracking 
over it with their muddy feet and scat- 
tering their droppings. Oat hay stored 
in barn lofts during the winter time is 
a favorite feeding place for rats. Rats 
like eggs and young chickens and men 
who have studied the rat question care- 
fully, state that when young chicks 
mysteriously disappear rats are more 
likely to be the cause than any other 
animal. Another sort of damage which 
rats do is to gnaw harness. In dwell- 
ing houses expensive fires have been 
caused by rats carrying away matches 
into their nests and lighting them by 
gnawing at the heads. In cities rats 
sometimes cause fires by gnawing away 
the insulation of the electric light 
wires. But the greatest damage which 
rats cause is the spread of disease 
among human beings. One of the most 
deadly diseases affecting mankind 
would at once go out of existence if 
there were no rats. This is a bubonic 
plague which, during the last fifteen 
years, has caused over 5,000,000 deaths 
in India. In this country in the year 
1907 the plague got a start at San Fran- 
cisco. Warfare was at once started 
against the rats and in a year’s time 
several hundred thousands had been 
trapped andemany more poisoned. The 
result was that the plague was stamped 
out. The way rats spread the disease 
to human beings is by means of ‘a flea 
with which nearly all rats are infested. 
in biting rats gets the dis- 


human being the disease germs are in- 
troduced into the blood and the person 
dies of bubonic plague. Of course, 
there is little need of this disease wor- 
rying us in this country much as yet, 
for it has very rarely broken out here. 
But there is a possibility that it may 
at any time and cause great loss of 
human life. Four hundred years ago 
in England and Europe many millions 
of people died from the plague, the city 
ot London being almost depopulated. 
Now the scientists have told us that 
the rats are the only means by which 
the plague can spread, we will prob- 
ably be able to prevent the plague from 
ever again killing many millions of 
people. 

In this country rats cause more in- 
jury to human life by spreading such 
diseases as typhoid fever, scarlet fever, 
and diphtheria. No one, so far as I 
know, has found any really good thing 
which rats do. 

One of the pleasantest and most ef- 
fective ways of killing rats is by means 
of a dog. Small terriers make the best 
rat dogs. The ordinary large farm dog 
is worth very little. A boy with a good 
terrier which he has trained properly 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





Grinnell 


College 





At Grinnell, 


lowa 


Sixty- Fourth 
Year 


The largest college, 
using the word in its 
proper sense, west of 
the Mississippi; offers 
exceptional opportun- 
ities to all young men 
and women wanting 
a college education of 
the highest quality. 





ards of admission and grac 
of the highest grade. 
selected teachers. 
technical schools; for professional schools; 


numerous incidental privileges. 


Preparatory work. 
to enter the college. 
or two other subjects. 


Grinnell invites critical comparison on 
leges of liberal arts, east or west. 


GRINNELL 


Department A 








Grinnell aims at the highest standards of educational excellence; it believes a 
college education the best — preparation for life. 
uation and is recognized the country over as a college 

Its faculty consists of thoroughly trained and carefully 
Grinnell offers the group system of studies; 


passed facilities for pe training; largest working college library in the west; 
Life in Grinnell is pleasant and helpful. 

Grinnell School of Music offers superior instruction in organ, pianoforte, violin, 
singing, the history of music and the theory of music. 
Grinnell no longer maintains a full four-year academy, but 
for the present is making special provision for students who are not fully prepared 
Sub-freshman, or preparatory courses, will be offered in 
German, Latin (Cicero and Vergil), Mathematics, English, and, if necessary, one 
Careful personal attention and supervision will be given, 
as heretofore, to students taking such courses. 


The first semester, year 1911-12, begins September 13, 1911. 
For catalogue and full information address 
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ought to keep the ordinary farm almost 
entirely free from rats. In order for 
a dog to do his best work, though, the 
corn crib should be high enough from 
the ground so that he can get in under 
it and there snould be no loose boards 
lying around to hide the rats in such a 
way that the dog cannot reach them. 

Boys who enjoy trapping may kill 
many rats in that way. A number zero 
steel trap ur a heavy spring trap which 
is sometimes known as the guillotine 
trap are good. Toasted cheese, but- 
tered bread toasted, pieces of fish, raw 
meat, wienerwurst, dried bacon, pieces | 
of apple, all make good bait. Poison- 
ing is not as much fun, but it really 
does the wo-k better than trapping. 
lf any of you boys use poison in killing 
rats I want you to be very careful with 
FA You must not leave the poison 
lying around so that any member of 
the family is liable to get it by mis- 
take, and you must put the poisoned 
bait in a place where no farm animals 
are likely to eat it. Of course, be care- 
ful in handling the poison yourself that 
you do not get it on your fingers and 
then put your fingers in your mouth. 
There are some good rat poisons on 
the market which give quite good re- 
sults if used as directed. If one de- 
sires to prepare his own poison strych- 
nine may be used. Buy strychnia sul- 
phate at the drug store. This comes 
in the form of crystals and poisoned 
bait may be prepared by inserting a 
crystal in small pieces of toasted 
cheese, wienerwurst or bits of apple. 
An excellent scheme for poisoning rats 
is said to be the following which is 
based on the fondness which rats have 
fo’ fresh milk: 

Put a little fresh milk in a shallow 
pan and leave it out every night for a 
week or ten days in a place where the 
rats can get at it. After they are feed- 
ing regularly on the milk in consider- 
able numbers poison it by putting in 
a couple of teaspoonfuls of white ar- 
senic. If farm boys are really in ear- 
nest about getting rid of rats they 
should let the hawks, owls, skunks, 
minks and weasles alone, provided of 
course that these do not bother the 
chickens. Skunks are the best of all 
rat killers and it is said that as soon 
as a skunk comes on the place the rats 
are driven away or killed in very short 
order. Sometimes skunks kill chick- 
ens, but they do not do so as often as 
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A school for the higher education of young 
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Splendid location overlooking the Missis- 
sippi river. 
Faculty of Fourteen Experienced Teachers. 
Courses of Study: 
Classical, Scientific, Ministerial, Music 
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Send for free catalog and pictorial souvenir. 
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rats, although, of course, they are more 
likely to damage full grown poultry 
than rats. 

One of the very best ways of getting 
the best of rats is to have the build- 
ings of the farm built ratproof. Rats 
are easily controlled in buildings 
equipped with cem:2nt foundations. 
Many farmers are now building their 
corn cribs with foundations of cement 
for this very reason. Another way of 
keeping rats out of corn cribs is to set 
the corn cribs on posts on the top of 
which are placed tin pans upside down. 
This keeps the rats from climbing up 
the posts. The bottom of the corn crib, 
if it is built in this way, must be at 
least three feet above the ground, how- 
ever, so that the rats cannot jump up 
to it. 

In those neighborhoods where the 
boys know each other pretty well and 
occasionally get together for sport and 
a good time it should bu a good scheme 
to get up a rat killing contest. Divide 
all the boys in the neighborhood into 
two sides and then see which side can 
kill the most rats (tails being produced 
for evidence), before Thanskgiving, 
say. The losing side might give a din- 
her to the side which wins. 
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SWAT 
THE FLY 


PROTECTION 





Keep the flies off your stock and save 
temper, time afid trouble. Positively 
protects against contagious disease germs 
carried by this unsanitary insect. Horses 
do more work, cows give more milk if 
they are free from the pestering of flies 
and insects. 


RICHARDS’ 
FLY-OFF 
Safe, economical a quay $0 yee. Guaranteed 
satisfactory. Supplied by dealers everywhere 
ts 50c., half gals. 75c. and gals. $1.25. if 
acne got it a8 your local dealer send us his 
name 
$1.00 for %-gal. can, express prepaid. 
RICHARDS CHEMICAL CO.; Manufacturers 
MINNEAPOLIS DRUG C0., Sole Distributors, Minneapolis. 








Keeps flies and all 
insects and peste off 
animals — in barn or pas- 
ture—longer than any imi- 
tation. Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


$1 worth saves $20.00 


7 in milk and flesh on each 
cow in @single season. Cures sores, stops itching 
and prevents infection. Nothing better for galls. 
Kills lice and mites in poultry houses 
SEND 1 if your dealer can’t supply you, for 

9 enongh Shoo-Fly to protect 2006 
cows, and our 8-te gravity sprayer without 
extra charge. Money back if not sxtiefactory. Write 
for Booklet, free. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept. 22 1310N. 10th St., Phitada. 




















Editor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is O. K. 


$253 FOR THIS SILO 


16x30, made of one- 
piece staves. Best 
grade Oregon fir. 
We make all sizes 
and sell them at 
proportionate low 
prices. We'll quote 
you on any size silo 
desired. Nothing 
better than our 
Genuine 
Oregon 
Fir Silos 
Don't buy a silo until 
you get our literature. 
We'll save you money. 
Write us today. 


INDEPENDENT SILO AND 
SUPPLY CO. 





316 lowa Loan 
and Trust Bidg. 


Des Moines, lowa 


OREGON FIR SILOS 


WITH 





Get the Best 











COMMON SENSE DOOR FRAME 


Cali on your local Lumber 
Dealer and learn all about 
the merits and prices of 
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a= ae the best, simplest and 
Pea cheapest silo made. 
i Full length, one piece, 
ckeaiag clear Fir Staves. Steel 
teat hoops, malleable lugs, 
fet — 4 long anchors, roof frame 
— — and the latest improved 


door frames and doors— 
ready to set up. 
Sold by Lumber Dealers Everywhere. 
Manufactured by 
Central Warehouse Lumber Co. 
Dept o>» Minneapolis,Minn. 
“The House of Quality’ 
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ence to this department. estions concerning dairy 
Management will he cheerfully anewered 





THE FARM SEPARATOR. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wags much interested in your article 
“The Creamery Promoter” in your is- 
sue of July 7th, and as you invite read- 
ers to contribute to this department, I 
trust you will consider this article has 
sufficient merit to find space in your 
paper. 

Much of the trouble you refer to, as 
I see it, comes from the fact, as you 
suggest, that the effort has largely 
been in promoting of the creamery and 
selling of machinery and, undoubtedly, 
Iowa, because of its ability to furnish 
the money, has been more persistently 
worked than any other of the states. 
What was needed was the promoting 
of the dairying. I have seen both of 
these worked. As to the former I have 
been in localities where the farms 
were large and the people not inclined 
to do dairying, and yet the promoters 
would come in and by filling the air 
with sentiment calculated to further 
their purpose and as far as possible 
exclude all adverse information, with 
the result that the community invested 
$5,000 to $7,000 in a creamery, for 
which in some instances they had no 
use, and in others where they did have 
use for, but in each case could“have 
secured as good a factory, and saved 
50 per cent in investment. Most of 
this class were failures. Why? Be- 
cause the prime object was to sell ma- 
chinery and not to promote the dairy. 
Then, I have known of many being 
erected by individuals and by firms, 
and after a time at some of these lo- 
calities the farmers have become dis- 
satisfied and bought out the owners 
and later on, many have again sold to 
individuals or firms, and others would 
have been glad if the farmer owners 
had have continued in ownership and 
management, still others are owned 
and managed by the farmers. Most of 
the above named ways of ownership 
and management have worked out 
quite satisfactorily. Why? Because 
although they in each instance erected 
a creamery yet the object was to pro- 
mote dairying, and those interested 
were aware that their success depend- 
ed on advancing the interest and prof- 
its from dairying, and not depending 
on the profits derived from the sale of 
creamery or machinery connected 
therewith. Nor did this matter end 
there. Twelve or fifteen years ago the 
farm separator made its appearance in 
this section, and as the profits of manu- 
facture and sale are said to be several 
hundred per cent, the country was 
soon “overrun” by farm separator and 
gathered cream promoters. Here again, 
the profits to the dairy farmer seem 
to have been lost sight of, and by en- 
listing all available talent that money 
could purchase and withholding all 
reports possible that when not favor- 
able to the movement, great progress 
was made, 

For a time the writer had charge of 
a cheese manufacturing industry in 
this country, which has now run con- 
tinuously for more than one-third of a 
century. It was started by farmers, 
who managed it for a couple of years, 
and then prevailed upon the present 
management to take it off their hands. 
Some twelve to fifteen years ago the 
writer was approached by an agent 
representing an eastern firm, who urged 
him to change the cheese industry into 
a farm separator cream butter factory, 
whereupon the writer said: “What! 
separate on the farm then transport by 
team and rail to Waterloo and under- 
take to compete in usefulness and giv- 
ing satisfaction with the whole milk 
creamery in this section?” He said, 
“yes.” I said, “You can’t do it.” He 
said, “Whether you can or not, you, 
with your influence. can get rich out of 
the sale of the machines, for you have 
a fine reputation.” My reply was, 
“Well, if we have the reputation you 
claim for us it is because we have al- 
ways just kept out of such questionable 
deals as you now propose.” That was 
my view of it then. About a year ago 
a farmer from the southern part of 
the state wished me to get permission 
for a friend of his to give a paper at 








is otherwise possible. 


165-167 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
173-177 WILLIAM STREET 
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HOT WEATHER 


the Ideal Time to Use a 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


If there is a time when the use of the DE LAVAL Centrifugal Cream 
Separator is more indispensible to successful dairying than another that 
time is during the hot weather of midsummer. 


The use of the separator at this season usuaMy means the difference 
between a profit and a loss in dairying, by accomplishing a great savin 
of butter-fat that goes to waste with any other method of separation anc 
enabling the production of a higher quality of cream and butter-fat than 


Moreover the advantages of the DE LAVAL over other cream sepa- 
rators are the greatest at this season. The separation is more complete _ 
and the cream heavier and more even in texture. The machines turn 
more easily and the capacity is greater, getting the work through more 
quickly, while the modern DE LAVAL machines are easily cleaned and 
absolutely sanitary, which is true of no other cream separator. 


If you haven’t a separator you can scarcely afford to defer the pur- 
chase of a DE LAVAL, and if you have apy other make of separator 
there is no better time to discard it in favor of a DE LAVAL, first try- 
ing the machines side by side for your own satisfaction, which every 
DE LAVAL agent will be glad to give you the opportunity to do. 

Let us send you a catalogue and any desired particulars, including 
the exchange allowance for your old machine if you have one, and re- 
member that a DE LAVAL ean be bought either for cash or on such 
liberal terms that it will actually pay for itself. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


29 E. MapIson STREET 
CHICAGO 


14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
-WINNIPEG 


Drumm & SACRAMENTO STs. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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the October dairy convention of dairy- 
ing, and added, if granted, he would be 
present and take part in the discussion, 
giving as the reason that he had a farm 
and kept cows and had a cheese fac- 
tory for a milk market, which was very 
satisfactory, and the separator people 
had come in and destroyed it and now 
the people had to separate, which was 
not at all satisfactory. The manage- 
ment did not deem this farmer’s re- 
quest sufficiently important to grant it. 
Are we to conclude their purpose was 
to advance dairying or to promote the 
sale of the farm separator? 

You speak of the large number of 
creameries that have gone out of busi- 
ness. Why, of course, because every 
time a good healthy creamery was put 
out of business by the farm separator 
people there was from $10,000 to $20,- 
000 harvested as a reward for promot- 
ing to divide between those participat- 
ing therein, whereas, if the creamery 
was permitted to continue these same 
promoters would have received noth- 
ing. Their work, like the promoters of 
the creamery, was a financial success 
to them regardless of its effect on 
dairying, as they get their profits as 
they go along even though the move- 
ment as a dairy proposition proved a 
failure. 

A very ingenious affair was reported 
by some who aticnded the short course. 
It was a farm separator in fine running 
order, and farther on in the car a 
cheese factory with clapboards off and 
in a run down condition. Now, are we 
to conclude that the persons who ar- 
ranged this had uppermost in mind 
advancing dairying in our state, or 
rather was their chief concern in the 
sale of the separator. I have tried to 
point out the rewards for putting out 
of business whole milk creameries of 
the state. The same is, also, true of 
the cheese factories. There you see 
Was a great money incentive. At all 
important meetings the farm separator 
people seem to be in control. Now, 
shall we expect them to leave their 
fat job and work for our interest out of 
which they get nothing? 

Now, Mr. Wallace, don’t you know 
that the last state dairy report gives 
the number of farm separators 8,902 
less in use than the year before? 
Surely it is now plain to many that the 
best interest of the dairy farmer of 
Iowa is not the greatest concern of 
those most active in influencing s0- 
called dairy movements in our state, 
and the danger line to the dairy farmer 





of injurious and extremely expensive 
promoting is not yet past. 
GEO. V. FOWLER. 
Black Hawk Co., lowa. 


Remarks:—We fear Mr. Fowler’s an- 
tipathy to the farm separator has 
blinded him to its value. It is not a 
great many years since Iowa cream- 
eries were all conducted on the gath- 
ered-cream plan. The milk was set in 
crocks or cans, the cream skimmed 
and when enough was collected it was 
hauled to the creamery. Some very 
fine butter and much very poor butter 
was made in this way. But there was 
no accurate way by which the cream- 
eryman could determine the value of 
the cream for butter making and there 
was constant trouble between him and 
the farmer. Then came the creamery 
separator and the Babcock test. The 
whole milk was hauled to the cream- 
ery, its value determined by the test 
and each man paid according to the 
value of the milk furnished. When the 
small separator became practical it 
was largely purchased by the farmer 
because it not ouly saved him an en- 
ormous amount of time and labor, but 
also left the skim milk on the farm in 
the very best condition for feeding. 
Instead of hauling 500 pounds of milk 
to the creamery every day he could, 
by using the farm separator, reduce 
this to 100 pounds or less of cream, and 
it could be held over at least one day 
and delivered in better condition than 
the milk delivered daily. Instead of 
hauling back the skim milk greatly re- 
duced in feeding value, he kept it at 
home and fed it within an hour after 
the cows were milked. The value or 
the farm separator was so clearly ap- 
parent that it is no wonder it sold as 
fast as it could be turned out by the 
f.ctory. Its udvent made necessary a 
reorganization of the creamery busi- 
ness, and some of the old line cream- 
eries suffered. This always happens 
when improved machinery and im- 
proved methods are introduced. But 
there is no use kicking against prog- 
ress. The separator saves the butter 
fat; it saves labor and time! it saves 
value in the skim milk. It is idle to 
talk of throwing it away, because its 
introduction has changed our old way 
of doing, or because it has in some 
cases reduced the number of cream- 
eries or the quality of the butter.— 
Editor, 
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Poultry Department. 


Poultry raivers are invited to contribute their ex 
Perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 
—_ aan 














PRESERVING EGGS. 

We preserve eggs for the same rea- 
son we can fruit, to have an abundant 
supply in the winter when eggs are 
scarce. We have found that a properly 
preserved egg is practically as good for 
cooking as a fresh egg. 

An egg will never be better than 
when it goes into the preservative, 
hence only eggs that are absolutely 
fresh, clean, unwashed and _ sound, 
should be preserved. Eggs that are 
soiled in the nest or from the ground 
should be used while fresh. Cracked 
or thin-shelled eggs are nearly certain 
to spoil the preservative and injure the 
flavor of eggs. 

We prefer the water glass method 
of preserving eggs. Use an earthen- 
ware, glass or wooden vessel as a con- 
tainer. A six-gallon earthenware jar 
will hold from twenty to twenty-four 
dozen eggs. Scald the vessels before 
using. 

For the water glass (soluble silicate 
of sodium) solution, take one part of 
water glass to ten parts of boiled wa- 
ter (we have used nine and eleven 
parts of water to one of water glass, 
and can see but little difference, if any, 
in the eggs). If water is hot, let the 
mixture cool before using. Half fill 
with the solution the jar to be used, 
and put the eggs in daily as gathered. 
Keep at least two inches of preserva- 
tive above the eggs all the time. If a 
white or jelly like deposit is found 
upon the eggs on removal wash it off, 


- it does no harm. Do not try to use the 


water glass a second year. 





A SUGGESTION. 


Already the secretaries are looking 
out for speakers for the coming Insti- 
tutes, the average farmer's only “short 
course.” 

In their efforts to give the farmers 
the best possible service, a common 
fault of the Institute program is its 
length; more topics are assigned than 
the day has hours for. Discussion of 
the subject is only well begun when 
time is called. ‘shis winter, doubtless, 
many of our farmers will have the priv- 
ilege of listening to lecturers on poul- 
try from our state college. Definite in- 
formation upon poultry lines is hard to 
get at a Farmers’ Institute where a 
variety of topics must be discussed in 
a limited time, and the professor can 
only touch on a few important points. 
We would suggest that instead of the 
lecturer being permitted to delay his 
arrival until his hour on the program 
has arrived, or to sit through the pro- 
gram until such time, that he be given 
a room in the institute building or 
at the hotel where those interested in 
poultry keeping can talk with him. 
He will know which stations have is- 
sued bulletins on topics that are of in- 
terest to the farmer, and could have 
several copies of such bulletins for- 
warded to him at the hotel. He could 
also be provided with blue prints of 
the style of poultry house recommend- 
ed by the station, a bill of the lumber 
required, etc. He should be able to ad- 
vise on the quality and kind of feed, 
prepared and otherwise, on the differ- 
ent brands of beef scraps, ete. 

One college professor said: “Some- 
times | think it might be well to post- 
pone further experimental work at the 
college and devote all our energies 
throughout the country to giving the 
people the benefit of the information 
which we already have.” 

It seems to us a mistake for busy 
people to have to listen to a man in 
whose topic they are not interested 
while the man they need to talk to is 
seated on the platform. A speaker is 
more complimented by a few interested 
listeners than by a house full, part of 
which is enduring, but not enjoying, 
his talk because it does not touch on 
matters in which they are interested. 

When the importance of the poultry 
industry is understood, we will have 
poultry institutes at which subjects of 
general interest to poultry breeders 
will be threshed out and discussed in 
a way to be of real benefit to poultry 
people, but let us try to get “the bene- 
fit of the information” college profes- 
sors “already have” when we have 
them with us, while the men and wom- 
en who are interested in silage listen 
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and terrible lightning. 


fourths of all their fire losses. 


~ 


It will pay you 
plain. j y 
great Lecture on Lightning. 


“Benjamin Frantlin, Originater 
of Lightning Control 


Don’t delay. 


The DODD SYSTEM 


Tens of thousands of buildings are protected by 
lot a one ever destroyed. 
It should be a matter of love and duty, as we!/l as 
business, with you to protect your home. Over 
2000 insurance companies (Mutual and Old 
Line) grant reduced insurance rates on huild- 
ings protected with D.-S. 


Delay May Be Fatal! Act Now!! 


Start by writing 1s. You will be serving yourown best interests, Protection costs but a small fraction of 
what you have at stake. Tle rods are erected once for all. It is a permanent investment, adds but slightly 
to the cost of your buildings, and the reduced rates of insurance quickly repay the cost. See to it that 

you get the Dodd System, t)he one which affords unquestioned protection, the system which has uni- 

versal endorsement, It is installed under a personal, binding 
make good your damave, if damage occurs. 
genuine D.-S. rods. See that it ison the system you buy. ‘ 
to read our gre~t Lightning Book, a book you can understand. Makes evervthing 


Lightning causes three cut of four fires in the country. 
Proven by statistics of fire insurance companies. 


Insurance companies urge you fo protect your home 
with the Dodd System of ligitning protection. liisa 
matter of business with ti.cm. It saves them three- 


your 









t means death and destruction when it comes. Why take chances? You owe it 
as a sacred duty to your family to guard them and their home from the fateful 
There is certain, absolute protection in 


of Lightning 


D.-S. Lightning Rods. 


Larve pages, many striking liehtning pictures from photographs. Contaius Prof. bodd’s 
Your free copy is waiting. Write for it to-day. 


DODD & STRUTHERS, 
439 6th Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 
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to the silo man, and the farmer who is 
confronted with the problem of soils, 
rotations, etc., studies the charts of the 
professor from the extension depart- 
ment. 





THE SURPLUS DRAKES. 


There is little profit in holding over 
drakes for breeders unless one is sure 
of the market. There seems to be an 
almost unlimited market for Standard 
bred cockerels, but drakes are always 
more or less of a drag, and it rarely 
happens that the small breeder who de- 
pends on advertising locally to sell his 
surplus is able to sell at a profit. 

Keep enough for your own use, and 
for selling, but remember that after 
he is matured, a drake is a constant ex- 
pense; eating without adding to his 
weight, and that there is more money 
in selling him at a fair market price at 
marketable size than in holding him 
for possible sale in the spring. 

Market ducks need not be given wa- 
ter for swimming, but breeding ducks 
keep in better condition if given their 
natural exercise, swimming and pad- 
dling about marshy places. 





MITES. 


A Missouri subscriber writes for a 
positive remedy for mites; he states 
that he has tried many things with 
only temporary success. 

The reason for most of the failures 
in treating for mites is that the treat- 
ment is not thorough. The mite lives 
and multiplies in the cracks, crevices 
and filth of the hen house. Mitescanlive 
for months without food, the fact that 
the chicken house, brooder or coop has 
not been in use does not mean that it 
is free from mites; we have known 
brooders left in the open through a 
severe winter to fairly ooze mites at 
every crack when treated to a kerosene 
emulsion bath in the spring. Kerosene 
emulsion will kill if it reaches the 
hiding place of the mite, but it is prac- 
tically impossible to reach every mite 
and nit with one application. The 
house should be sprayed every two or 
three days for a couple of weeks. Dust 
the hens for lice before they go into 
the cleaned house. 

Coop them the night before spraying, 
have plenty of powder, hold each bird 
head down over the dust box for catch- 
ing the surplus powder, and with a 
pepper shaker, or powder gun, the dust- 
ing is quickly done. One _ spraying 
will kill a part of the mites, repeated 
sprayings will kill all unless the spray 
cannot be thrown into the hiding 
places. Painting rough roosts with 


mutton tallow and kerosene, or some 
liquid preparation in addition to the 
spraying is a help. 

To prepare the emulsion dissolve a 
pound of hard soap in a gallon of boil- 
ing water, remove from the fire and 
while hot add two gallons of kerosene. 








SURE DEATH TO LICE AND MITES 


A BIG INCREASE IN YOUR POULTRY PROFITS 
Lice and Mites kill Poultry Profits, Powders and Sprays won't rid your fewls and 
buildings of such vermin, Clean, healthy fowls are the sure protit producers. Poultry 
covered with lice and mites are worthless asl ayers or anything else. We guarantee that 
The National Medicated Chicken Perch 
will effectively rid your buildings of lice and mites. This perch is strong, safe, clean, 
sure and simple. Can't get outof order. A child can operate it. It will double your 
poultry profits. Shipped prepaid, 
Write Today for Iiustrated Book and Prices. 
Ap NATIONAL PERCH CO., Inc. 





307 Lincoln Avenue 


HASTINGS, NEB. 











Churn or stir briskly until thick and 
creamy and add twenty gallons of 
water. 

“Carry on the warfare against ver- 
min in the poultry house and on the 
chickens at the same time, and you 
Wiu get results.” 


POISONS. 


Many chickens are poisoned by sub- 
stances lying around the house and 
yards. Common salt, fed in the form 
of excessively salt meat will poison in 
a few hours. We have known in- 
stances where meat which had spoiled 
in brine and was given to the chick- 
ens. In another flock, the chickens 
ate ice cream salt to excess, having 
been practically starved for grit, and 
two hens died. 

If nitrate of soda is used as a fer- 
tilizer, the chickens should be kept 
away so long as there is a chance of 
scratching it up. Unslacked lime will 
also kill, and empty cans which have 
held paint or lead are a source of dan- 
ger, as chickens will drink water from 
these cans, or eat the paint skins. 

Usually the poisoned bird is beyond 
help when discovered, but a safe treat- 
ment is to give raw egg, milk, flax 
seed or other mucilaginous drinks and 
calcined magnesia. Keep poisonous 
drugs away from the chicken run. 





. ASPERGILLOSSIS. 


Aspergillossis is an affection caused 
by the presence in the tissues of a 
mold known as aspergillus fumigatus. 
It causes a disease of the air sacks 
and lungs, simulating tuberculosis, 
and may affect the liver in which case 
the liver is studded with minute points 
of necrosis. Often chicks affected with 
aspergillosis suffer from white diar- 
rhea. Where the disease comes from 
is not always certain; instances have 
been reported Of finding mold in in- 
cubator eggs though the shells were 
intact, hence scientists think it -pos- 
sible for chicks to be hatched with the 
disease, the mold developing with the 
embryo. 

Newly hatched chicks may be in- 
fected by breathing the spores of 
molds in clover chaff; sometimes the 
mold is present in the grain fed. In 
France,'so Dr. Morse says, there are 





pigeon feeders who feed thousands of 
young pigeons daily by taking into the 
mouth a mixture of grain and water 
which is then forced into the bird’s 
mouth in a manner similar to that 
practiced by the old birds in feeding 
squabs. These men frequently suffer 
from pulmonary disorder, and instead 
of finding —— bacilli in the spu- 
tum physicians find only the threads 
of this mold. 

Chicks or young birds. with asper- 
gillosis are characterized by a dump- 
ish condition. The wings droop 
breathing is rapid, sometimes accom 
panied with a snoring sound; a whit 
ish diarrhea is present and the birds 
lose flesh. 

The cure is to keep the flock in good 
condition with good clean food, clean 
litter, and clean range. Burn the dead 
birds, and disinfect the coop and runs. 





Nature’s law of good breeding is rig- 
orous selection. Heat and cold, hun- 
ger and thirst, drouth, flood and ene- 
mies permit only the survival of the 
fittest. Natural selection is the sur- 
vival of the fittest; artificial selection 
is the separation of the choicest. Arti- 
ficial selection seeks for similarity. To 
secure uniformity, breeders must be 
alike, and bred from like birds for 
many generations. It is in failure to 
select the breeding pen that most 
breeders fail. 








POULTRY. 


ILEA’S ‘*Ringlet’’ Barred Kock eggs at 

half price. Pens #1.50 15, $2.50 30. Farm flock 

75 cents 15, $1.25 30.84 100. This is your opportunity. 
Mrs. J. Willis Rilea, Grand River, lowa. 








OSE Comb R.I. Reds— After June ist, eggs 

from pens at half price. Eggs from range flock, 

$2.50 per 100. A few yearling breeders for sale. 
MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro. Iowa, R. 2. 








S C. Brown Leghorns exclusively. Eggs from se- 
We lected farm flock, 81 per 15: $1.75, 30; €2, 45; @4 
per 100, $7.75 per 200. No culls in this flock. 8. J. 
Gardner, Russell, lowa. 





LIMITED number of Ancona cockerels at hal 
f price during July and August—4#l1, $1.50 and $2 
Anconas are the egg makers. John R. Pierson 
Union, Neb. 





NDIAN Runner ducks. Also Kellerstrass Orping 
tons, Catalog. Mrs. Cummins, Kenwood Park, Ia 








DOGS. 
(ET a Morse Collie, the kind with brains, grit 
W and beauty. Sable and white puppies ready to 
ship. Special prices for July. MORSE COLLIE KENNELS, Oxford, Indiana. 











JOR SALE-—Scotch Collie pups from working 
strain and can be registered. Frank Schobert 
Grand Ridge, Ill. 
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THE CROPS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
COMPARED WITH THOSE 
OF IOWA. 


The 1910 statistics of crop returns 
for Great Britain have just come to our 
office. On account of the similarity in 
size of the agricultural area of Great 
Britain and IoWa we have found many 
interesting comparisons possible. In 
the year 1910 Great Britain had six- 
teen and a half million acres in the or- 
dinary cultivated crops as compared 
with nineteen million acres under cul- 
tivation by the farmers of Iowa. In 
both cases this is excluding pasture, 
but including hay crops. In the year 
1910 for the first time Iowa farmers 
produced almost as good grain yields 
per acre as did those of Great Britain, 
but 1910 was an excéedingly good small 
grain year for Iowa, but one rather be- 
low average for England. The wheat 
yield was 21 bushels per acre for Iowa 
and 30.30 bushels for Great Britain. 
The oats yield was 37.8 bushels for 
lowa as compared gith 40.33 bushels 
for Great Britain. The barley yield 
29.5 bushels for lowa as compared with 
22.67 bushels for Great Britain. In the 
potato yield, however, Great Britain 
shot far ahead, having 214.66 bushels 
as compared with 72 bushels, the av- 
erage acre yield in Iowa. Great Bri- 
tain also excelled considerably in the 
production of hay with slightly over 
1 1-3 tons per acre as compared with 
1 ton produced on the average Iowa 
acre. Itemized, the crops of Great 
Britain as compared with those of 
Iowa for the year 1910, not including 
pasture, are as follows: 


Iowa. Great Britain. 
Corn ......$123,793,000 


Wheat .... 9,462,000 $ 50,000,000 
Oats ...... 48,989,000 60,000,000 
Barley 8,425,000 40,000,000 
Potatoes 7,344,000 54,000,000 
Hay ....... 36,288,000 176,000,000 





Total... .$234,299,000 $380,000,000 


In the year 1910 Great Britain had 
some two and a half million fewer 
acres under cu:tivation than Iowa, but 
the value of her crops amounted to 
more than one hundred million dollars 
in excess of those of Iowa, partly be- 
cause of her larger yield per acre and 
largely because of the higher value 
placed on hay in the old country. In 
the above account we have not in- 
cluded roots (turnips, mangles and 
rutabagas), of which there are raised 
in Great Britain some two million acres 
which produce a total of about thirty- 
five million tons which at $3.00 per 
ton would be worth $105,000,000. As 
far as her sou and climate are con- 
cerned, Great Britain is far inferior to 
Iowa agriculturally, but she still ex- 
cels us because her farmers by long 
experience have learned to get more 
out of the land than have the lowa 
tarmers. 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 


Chicago, Ill., July 17, 1911.—The July 
government crop report shows the havoc 
done to the crops by hot weather and 
drouth, oats ana hay having been hit 
hardest, with less than two-thirds of a 
normal hay crop expected and an esti- 
mated oats crop of more than 25 per cent 
jess than last year’s record crop. The po- 
tato crop is unusually short, the acreage 
having been cut down to begin with on 
account of the unsatisfactory prices ob- 
tained for the last crop, while the drouth 
has worked extensive injury. As a result, 
potatoes have undergone a highly sensa- 
tional advance in prices, and the average 
price throughout the United States on 
July Ist was above 96 cents a bushel, being 
35 cents nigher than a month earlier. The 
tobacco acreage was lowered 28 per cent 
from that of last year, and the low condi- 
+.on of the crop, together with the short 
acreage, combines to reduce the indicated 
crop to a production of about 63 per cent 
of last year’s and 77.3 per cent of the 
average for the last five years. The corn 
acreage is the largest ever recorded, while 
the condition July 1st was about 7 per cent 
below the average. This indicates a pro- 
duction of approximately 5 per cent below 
last year’s record crop and nearly 5 per 
cent more than the average production 
during the last five years. The worst crop 
damage to crops generally appears to have 
been done in South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. The wheat crop 
of the country promises to be well up to 
the average in spite of the drouth, 
amounting to approximately 703,000,000 
bushels, compared with 695,000,000 iast 
year, but, of course, it 1s still too early to 
size up the crop of spring wheat. ‘The 
winter wheat crop is given at 458,000,000, 


POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED, ETC, 


ET 
WASTED — Experienced farmer to come to 

southern Louisiana to prepare and operate on 
share a corn and hog farm on 350 acres of newly re- 
claimed land with perfeet drainage and humus soll 
that will produce eighty bushels of corn to the acre. 
Applicant please give age. experience, equipment 
and reference. P. E. Sandager, Jeanerette, Louisiana. 
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compared with 464,000,000 bushels last 
year, while the spring wheat crop is esti- 
mated at 245,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 231,000,000 bushels last year. The 
estimated corn crop is 2,956,000,000 bush- 
els compared with 3,126,000,000 bushels last 
year. The oats crop is estimated at 818,- 
000,000 bushels, compared wih the record 
crop of 1,127,000,000 bushels last ‘year. 
», ithin a short time wheat for July deliv- 
ery has sold around 18 cents a _ bushel 
lower than a year ago, while oats have 
been selling about seven cents higher for 
deferred futures than at that time. Corn 
has been selling about five cents higher 
than a year ago and about 20 cents higher 
than at the low time, Chicago prices being 
below other markets. Butter is weaken- 
ing in value under increasing receipts, 
with accumulc<.ting supplies in cellars. The 
choicest creamery butter wholesales for 
22 to 23 cents a pound and the best dairy 
at 20 to 22 cents. Strictly fresh eggs bring 
19% cents per dozen, while large lots in- 
jured by the hot weather are offered for 4 
to 7 cents without attracting buyers. Tim- 
othy seed has had a big advance and is 
quoted at $14.85 per bushel bid for August 
delivery, while clover seed is up, with 
October delivery salable at $16.25. Prime 
timothy hay has moved up again and sells 
a $26 a ton, while the best Kansas and 
Oklahoma prairie hay brings $21. ; 

Cattle have continued to sell extremely 
wide apart in prices, depending on wheth- 
er they were fat or thin. There is a steady 
shrinking in the marketings of choice corn 
fed beeves, particularly at Missouri river 
points and at eastern receiving points, 
leaving Chicago as the main source of 
supply for killers. This makes a high 
market for fat cattle, both steers and 
heifers, with a falling off in offerings of 
butcher lots of cows and heifers. On the 
other extreme of the market the tendency 
of prices has been almost interruptedly 
downward for weeks on account of the in- 
creasing offerings of thin, grassy cattle, 
many of which have been forced in by 
burned-up pastures. Especially large sup- 
plies of such cattle have shown up in 
Missouri river markets, coming largely 
from the drouth-stricken regions of the 
Southwest. The greater part of the choice 
cattle hail from the territory directly trib- 
utary to Chicago, and the nearby sections, 
including Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, have 
been usually the buyers of the choicest 
feeding cattle, taking advantage of the 
greatly reduced prices to refill their feed 
lots. While many farmers are compelled 
by the force of circumstances to market 
their cattle prematurely, those owning 
well-bred cattle and having the grass and 
corn should finish them off properly. The 
cattle market was in a bad way last week, 
the largely increased receipts coming at 
a time when hot weather was affecting the 
consumption of beef very unfavorably. 
Prices were decidedly lower, with the 
bulk of the beef steers crossing the scales 
at $5.50 to $6.70, the best steers going at 
$6.50 to $7.00 and the poorest at $4.75 to 
$5.50. Exporters paid $6.00 to $6.50 for 
steers, and fat yearling steers sold at 
$5.90 to $6.95. Butcher stock sold off with 
steers, and sales were made of cows and 
heifers at $3.30 to $6.10, while cutters sold 
at $2.70 to $3.25; canners at $1.75 to $2.65 
and bulis at $2.85 to $5.40. The stocker 
and feeder trade was only fairly large, 
stockers selling at $3.00 to $4.65 and feed- 
ers at $4.00 to $5.25, with few selling as 
high as $4.85. Stocker and feeder cows 
and heifers sold at $2.75 to $4.20. Calves 
were lower at $2.75 to $7.35 per 100 pounds, 
the best selling later at $7.00. Milk cows 
had a fair outlet at $30.00 to $60.00 per 
head. A great many beef cattle sold 15 to 
25 cents lower last week. 

Hogs coming to this and other markets 
are running very much lighter in their 
weights than earlier in the season, from 
which it would appear that the country’s 
supply has been disposed of to a great 
extent much earlier than usual. Farmers 
as a rule fed corn freely to their stock, 
and the mild winter and spring was favor- 
able for the fattening process. Recent re- 
ceipts at the Chicago stock yards have 
averaged in weight but 229 pounds, a 
reduction of six pounds per hog in a sin- 
gie week, and comparing with 246 pounds 
the last week of April, at which time hogs 
marketed weighed the heaviest of any 
time this year. One year ago the average 
weight stood at 244 pounds and two years 
ago at 225 pounds. Live stock commis- 
sion firms are advising marketing hogs 
before they weigh much over 225 pounds, 
as it is usual to see heavy iots sell lower 
along in the latter part of July and in Au- 
gust. Thin, grassy hogs have been com- 
prising a steadily increasing percentage 
of the supplies, resulting in a widening 
out of prices to over 50 cents between 
these and the choicest droves of corn-fed 
swine, and this spread may be expected to 
increase to as much as $1.00 before many 
weeks roll by, as the marketing of grass- 
fed lots will undoubtedly increase materi- 
ally. Provisions are being manufactured 
freely, and their consumption is extremely 
large, but the free marketing of hogs has 
brought about accumulations in stocks. 
On July 1st the combined stocks of lard 
and cured meats in the _ five principal 
western markets amounted to 320,931,000 
pounds, compared with 299,473,000 -pounds 
a month earlier and 197,996,000 pounds a 
year earlier. The stocks of lard amounted 
to 204,000 tierces, against 121,000 tierces a 
month earlier and only 75,000 tierces a 
year earlier. The recent hot weather was 
hard on big hogs in transit and great num- 
bers succumbed to the heat. Hogs were 
marketed much more freely last week and 
developed more weakness, with late sales 
at $6.15 to $6.80, stags going at $6.65 to 
$7.25 subject to 80 pounds per head. Pigs 
sold at $5.25 to $6.50. Hogs weighing 130 
to 250 pounds are numbered among the 
best sellers. 

Sheep have been coming to market in 
very much smaller numbers than lambs, 
and for this reason they have been much 
slower mucn of the time to sell off than 
fat lambs. Choice spring lambs have 
formed too smal! a part of the lamb sup- 
ply and have commanded a good premium, 
the poorest lambs going at unremunera- 
tive figures. Last year’s lambs are now 
classed as yearlings, and fat lightweight 
lots are in € demand as a rule. The 
packers have continued to receive much 
larger supplies of ng lambs consigned 
direct to them om Louisville than 
seemed possible a short time ago, and 
these helped to hold down prices for con- 








signments that were offered on the market 
here. The first Montana range wethers of 
the year have arrived and sold at $3.75 
per 100 pounds to killers and at $3.50 to 
feeders. Breeding black-face yearling 
ewes have sold rather freely at $3.90 to 
$4.50, with a steady inquiry from Ken- 
tucky. Higher prices for breeders may be 
expected later on. Spring lambs have sold 
at $3.00 to $7.10; year. .ngs at $4.00 to ge 
ewes at $2.00 to $4.15; wethers at $3.50 to 
$5.25, and bucks at $2.00 to $3.00. 

Horses were in much better demand last 
week after the extreme dullness of Fourth 
of July week, when no auctions were held, 
there being a very fair attendance of local 
and out-of-town buyers, including buyers 
for the Knickerbocker Ice Company and 
the Dixon Transfer Company, of Chicago. 
The latter company had 267 horses burned 
in the recent fire, and this big number is 
being replaced. To a large extent horses 
sold’ from $5.00 to $10.00 per head higher, 
although the receipts were up to former 
proportions, but buyers drew the line 
against inferior animals generally, while 
no large numbers of drivers were warted. 
Among the sales were common. light 
chunks down to $100 per head and even 
lower, while lightweight workers, plain 
drivers and medium wagon horses were 
purchased for $125 to $150, a better de 
selling up to $160 to $190. Pairs of desir- 
able workers went at $330 to $400, and 
good mares of six years of age sold singly 
at $145 to $185. Limited sales of choice 
blocky chunks were made at $200 to $3. 





GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 
The following table indicates the e- 
able yield of the various creps judging 
from the condition July 1, 1911, as reported 
by the government observers: 


























Yield Per Acre. 
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Winter wheat....... Bus.| 14.6 | 15.8 | 15.5 
Spring wheat ...... ws 11.8 | 11.7 | 13.5 
, Eo eee 13.5 | 14.1 | 14.7 
Oo” = ere 25.5 | 27.4 | 27.1 
a reo 6. Sin. exatace 23.2 | 31.9 | 28.4 
aa 20.9 | 22.4 | 24.8 
DS Ade Sik Kk pain se) ara.“ 15.5 | 16.3 | 16.4 
White potatoes hs - 81.7 | 94.4 | 96.6 
ED a. c'e's 0.054 0:00:00 Lbs. |698.1 [797.8 |826.0 
Flax -| 8.6 4.8 | *9.9 
Rice | 32.2 | 33.9 | 32.4 
Hay 1.08} 1.33] 1.41 














The government report on corn condi- 
tion July ist and comparisons with 1910 
and with the ten-year average is shown in 
the following: 



































CORN. 
|| Conditio 
| Acreage 1911. | July 1 ” 
; } rH te . 
States. | ES : | 3g 
Os | n ne 
sel 5 a} \ge 
os = oe 
sd EE} 6g = BI BES 
I}linois ....... 99 | 10,503,000/|89 [84 [87 
= ey 104 | 9/852;000/|98 [84 |s5 
TOME <..500. 105 9,240,000|\45 |82 |76 
ee 103 | 9,167,000)/67 [83 [84 
Missouri ..... | 99 8,217,000/|78 [82 [83 
Nebraska ....|100 8,000,000|/82 [86 |85 
Oklahoma .../'103 5,945,000 ' 140 [82 
Indiana ....../100 5,120,000||91 184 785 
Georgia ......|101 4,577,000|/85 |93 [88 
Gua..:..... 98 | 3'881/000||89 {85 |83 
Kentucky ..../102 | 3,703,000/|90 {85 /|88 
Tennessee ...' 99 | 3,683,000//89 [88 [88 
Alabama .....1104 | 3,665,000//86 |94 [86 
Mississippi .../103 | 3,329,000]/84 [96 |84 
No. Carolina. ./100 3,072,000/'91 {89 [88 
Arkansas ....|100 2,884,000//79 /88 |84 
Louisiana ..../101 2,518,000)/7 89 |81 
So. Carolina. .|104 | 515,000|/81 {87 |84 
So. Dakota...|109 2,357,000|\94 [85 [85 
Virginia ..... 100 | 2,142,000|'88 [87 {90 
Michigan ..../100 | 2,100,000/|91 |78 |80 
Minnesota .../107 | 1,845,000//98 [87 [81 
Wisconsin .../105 | 1,654,000//96 [83 |83 
Pennsyivania. 100 1,586,000||91 |88 (86 
The U. S....|101.7,115,939,000)|80.1/85, 4|84.7 








The condition of winter wheat July 1 
was 76.8 per cent compared with 80.4 per 
cent June 1, 1911; 81.5 per cent July 1, 
1910; and 81.4 per cent representing the 
ten-year average July 1. 

Oats, July 1, 1911, 68.8; June 1, i911, 
85.7; July 1, 1910, 82.2; ten-year average 
July 1, 86.3. 

Spring wheat, July 1, 1911, 73.8; June 1, 
1911, 94.6, July 1, 1910, 61.6; ten-year aver- 
age 31.5. 





1OWA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN. 


For week ending July 16, 1911. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
With cooler weather and light to copious 
showers in nearly all parts of the state on 
one or more days, corn is still holding its 
own. Scattered showers occurred on the 
9th, 10th, 12th and 14th, but the amounts 
of rainfall were generally too small to be 
of materia! or lasting benefit, and not suf- 
ficient to enable the crop to withstand the 
effects of another hot wave without se- 
rious injury. Reports indicate that early 
corn in the tasseling and earing stage has 
already suffered considerable damage 
especially in southern and central dis- 
tricts, and the crop as a whole is at a very 
critical stage. Grasshoppers are numer- 
ous and are injuring uncut grain, corn and 
clover in many localities. The bulk of the 


small grain harvest has been completed in 
the southern and central sections, and will 
be practically finished in the northern 
counties during the coming week. Shock 
threshing has begun. Pastures, gardens 
and potatoes continue to deteriorate. 
Early potatoes are a failure and the late 
varieties are drying up. 
GEORGE M. CHAPPEL, 
Station Director. 





CROP NOTES. 

Worth Co., Mo., July 14.—We have haa 
it quite dry here. Wheat and oats are a 
fair crop on the good land. Hay is very 
short. Corn is looking fairly well yet, but 
is in great need of rain.—T. J. Ranch. 

ke Co., S. D., July 8, 1911.—The small 
grain crop is poor, oats and barley being 
r gtly too short to get with a binder, lots 
of it has been pastured. Wheat is a lit- 
tle better, will yield about five to ten 
bushels. There is no tame hay. We have 
ha. plenty of rain lately and fields are 
getting green with weeds. Early corn is 
silking and looks fine. Newspapers and 
land agents misr.present true conditions,, 
but from farmers that have been over the 
state it is learned that South Dakota will 
have no grain to ship out this year, the 
first failure since 1894. Grasshoppers are 
doing considerable damage in the northern 
nel of the state and are working south.— 


cou2.: t 

Boone Co., Neb., July 10, 1911.—One inch 
of rain on Saturday, July 8th. Corn has 
not shown any sign of injury from our 
past drouth. Second cutting of alfalfa 
will be light. This rain will help but little 
in the pastures, as they are dry and brown. 
Coarse feed for stock will be a problem 
for all.—R. D. Cross. 

Nobles Co., Minn., July 8, 1911.—Grass- 
hoppers have destroyed some fields of 
grain. Army worm at work. Corn is the 
only crop that is good and the situation 
is getting more critical every day with the 
warm winds and no rains.—Roscoe Eshlie- 
man. 

Hardin Co., Iowa, July 10, 1911.—The 
corn crop here is generally believed not to 
be much injured by the drouth, but [ find 
that the early planted is very seriously 
damaged, not so much by the drouth as by 
the extremely high temperature which has 
cooked the pollen. The tassels appear all 
right to the casual observer, but upon 
closer examination it will be found that 
the anthers, or little pollen sacks, are 
withered and dried up. The crop has 
never been more promising, nor so far 
advanced for the season (much of it tas- 
seled and shooting), but without rain and 
cooler weather soon the early corn will be 
a very light crop.—W. C. Boyer. 

Mower Co., Minn., July 14, 1911.—Crops are 
fine in this section. Small grain immense. 
Harvest in progress. Haying about fin- 
ished. Corn looking well, tasseling and in 
ear.—F. E. Geiselhart. 
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most efficient live 
stock commission 
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the world. 


The fact that we handle 
more cattle, sheep and 
hogs than any other 
firm in existence, 
speaks for itself. 
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WOOL WANTED 


THE PRICE LIST 
le house that will give 
and full value always. 

A like other houses, 
but BUY WOOL OUTRIGHT, and PAY THE FULL MARKET VALUE. By 
shipping to us YOU GET 100 CTS. FOR EVERY DOLLAR. Write today. 
Established 1891. OHISMAN, EFFRON & CO. 
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SELLING CATTLE, 


That’s our business. We've been at it many years and have made a 


how best to serve our customers. 


Box 739, pids, Iowa 
of it, b we study 





Jom petent Salesmen and Personal Attention 
to all comers have made our services highly satisfactory two our patrons. We would like to have you try us 


with your shipments. We believe we can please you just as we have pleased hundreds of 
y . Write us today how many cattle, hogs or 


shippers. TR 


other feeders and 
p you have on feed, when they will be 
ress 


ready to ship, and {f you would Like to have us keep you posted on the market. 


SHINN, FRY & 6O., Live Stock Com. 


Booms 19 amd 21, Exchange 
Bldg.. U.S. Yards, CHICAGO 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Oct. 3—Miller & Northy, Morley, lowa. 
Oct. 4—Briggs Bros., Glidden, lowa. 
Oct. 5—W. A. Hale, Anamosa, lowa. 
Oct. 6—N. A. Lind, Rolfe, lowa. 
Oct. 11—Cari Sparboe, Elisworth, Iowa, 
Oct. 12—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Oct. 13—A. L. Grimm, Zearing, lowa. 
Oct. 17—W. J. McLain and Walpole Bros., 
Rock Valley, lowa. 
Oct. 18—E. B. Thomas, Audubon, lowa. 
Oct. 26, J. A. Kilgour, Sterling, Ll 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Oct. 27—Matt Baker, MitchellviNe, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 
Nov. 9—Makin Bros., Grandview, 
sale at Kansas City. 
Feb. 5—H. W. Miller, Peterson, Iowa. 


Mo.; 


PERCHERONS. 
Oct, 5—W. A. Hale, Anamosa, Iowa. 
Oct. 26—C. B. Dannen & Sons, Meibourne, 


lowa. 
Nov. 8—W. S. Corsa, White Hall, Ill. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Oct. 4—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Oct. 4, J. T. Malloy, Albion, lowa, sale at 
Marshalltown. 
Oct. 5—Ed Hickey, Gretna, Neb. 
Oct. 12, Wm. Grooters, Boyden, lowa. 


Oct. 13—Peter Ellerbroek, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Oct. 2i—J. ©, James, Braddyville, lowa. 
Jan. 22—R. A. Jefferis & Sons, Rock Rap- 
ids, ‘lowa. 

Jan, 25—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 
Jan. 31, John Miller, Rock Valley, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—Ruebe!l Bros., Marathon, lowa. 
breb, 2—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, lowa. 


Feb. 2, Wm. Grooters, Boyden, lowa. 

Feb. 3—Samuel Tillinghast, lVeterson, Ia. 

Feb, 3—Peter Ellerbrvek, Sheidon, lowa. 

Feb. 5—H. W. Miller, Peterson, Iowa. 

Feb. 16—J. M. Peery, Alvord, Iowa. 

Feb. 20—Farver Bros., Ocheyedan, Iowa, 

Feb, 21—C. L. Thuirer, Fostoria, Iowa. 

Feb. 26—Ed Hickey, Gretna, Neb. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 

Oct.. 6—C. W. Huff, Mondamin, Iowa. 

Oct. 14, Dr. R. C. Seaman, Cherokee, Ia. 

—. 16—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 

- De Vaul and A. H. Moen, 
» ary ‘Iowa. 

Jan. 18—Peter Jacobs, Ellsworth, Minn. 

Jan. 19—-R. A. Jefferis & Sons, Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—C. W. Huff, Mondamin, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS AND PONIES. 

Sept. 12, M. C. Cramer, Monroe, lowa. 
BERKSHIRES. 

Sept. 12, Kinlock Farm, Kirksville, Mo. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVE ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes fn or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special postition. Our pages begin togo to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, however. can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning ¢ of the week ( of issue. 





FIELD NOTES. 


Mrs. L. C. Reese, Prescott, Iowa, ad- 
vises us that she has raised a large lot of 
fine Barred Plymouth Rock chickens, also 
that she has a good trade in baby chicks. 
Mrs. Reese is an expert in the business 
and her breeding stock is strictly high- 
class. 

In starting an advertisement of his 
Chester Whites, Fred Ruebush, of Sciota, 
lll., says: “I have a choice lot of eariy 
spring pigs from such sires as the second 
premium boar of the lowa State Fajr and 
other good herd boars. I will be pieased 
to quote prices on them.” 

Short-horn bulls of pure Bates breeding 
are advertised for sale by Mr. O. M. Healy, 
of Bedford, Iowa. Mr. Healy is one of the 
few breeders of this strain of Short-horns 
who has kept the strain pure, and his herd 
is one of the best Bates bred herds to be 
found in the entire country. See announce- 
ment and write for particulars. 

Big type Poland China boars, sired by 
B. Wonder and Mastodon Leader, are ad- 
vertised for sale Dy Mr. Jas. G. Long, of 
Harlan, Iowa. B. Wonder has been pro- 
nounced one of the most wortthy sons of 
the noted A. Wonder, and Mr. Long has 
refused a big price for him more than 
once. In B. Wonder and Mastodon Leader 
he has a great pair of big type herd boars. 
Write him if interested in buying, or make 
him a visit at his place adjoining Harian. 
See advertisement and mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 

We acknowledge receipt from the Sand- 
ers Publishing Company of a new book on 
“Meadows and VPastures,”” by Joseph E. 
Wing. Mr. \ving is a practical farmer 
and an extensive traveler and he has 
brought together the experience of prac- 
tical farmers over the civilized world on 
this subject. It is a volume of 418 pages 
with more than sixty illustrations and is 
designed especially for farmers who wish 
to secure the largest returns from mead- 
Ows ana pastures. It is sold at $1.50, post- 
y»aid, and can be ordered through Wal- 
aces’ Farmer. 

The Blees Military Academy, of Macon, 
Mo., will open September 20th, under new 
management, it having been leased for a 
term of years by Dr. W. A. Wilson, who 
comes well recommended from Belton, 
Texas, where for the past fifteen years he 
was president of Baylor College, while 
previous to that he was for eight years 
president of Lexington College. There are 
few military schools that have as substan- 
tial buildings and equipment as Blees Mili- 
tary Academy, its founder having spent 
over half a million dollars in buildings and 
equipment. See Dr. Wilson's announce- 
ment elsewhere in this issue and write for 
catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 

Mr. J. G. Blomendaal, of Alton, Iowa, 
is well equipped for supplying customers 
with the real big type Poland Chinas. He 
has eighty March and April pigs bred to 
suit the exacting big type breeder and 
with the customary stretch that usually 
accompanies such breeding. Big Giant, 
bred by Mr. Mouw and got by his famous 


hog Big Jumbo, is the sire of most of the 





pigs while a few are by Big Jumbo him- 
self and by Hadley’s Model. Mr. Blom- 
endaal’’s brood sows are of extraordinary 
size and are bred along fashionable big 
type lines, their sires being such boars as 
Big Orange and Long King 2d. Further 
particulars concerning this good herd will 
appear in later issues. 


DE YOUNG'S DUROCS. 


It is always a pleasure to recommend to 
our readers the herd of Duroc Jerseys 
owned by Mr. A. J. De Young, of Sheidon, 
lowa. Mr. De Young has made a success 
of the business. He raises his hogs good 
every year and he always has a goodly 
humber to offer. Mr. De Young has paid 
particular attention to length, and the 
strong backs and good feet to be found in 
his 1911 crop of pigs are worthy of special 
mention. King of Cols. Again and Model 
Banker are the sires of a good per cent 
of the pigs, though there are a few sired 
by De Young's Indicator by Crimson Indi- 
eator, Muncie King and D's Budwiser. 
Mr. De Young has done much to keep his 
herd up to standard by the use of both 
mature boars and sows. A number of his 
old standby sows are still vigorous and 
prolific notwithstanding they are well ad- 
vanced in years. They are of the type 
that has proven popular in both the breed- 
er and the farmer's hands from the fact 
that they have been money makers. Mr. 
De Young is offering besides his spring 
boars his two-year-old herd boar, Model 
Banker, a hog possessing more than the 
ordinary amount of individual merit and 
he is the sire of an exceedingly good lot 
of stuff. Model Banker is by lowa Banker 
by Reed's Banker. He is too good a hog 
to be sacrificed for pork. He will be priced 
where anyone can use him. Mr. De Young 
is an old-time breeder who counts his 
satisfied customers by the score. If look- 
ing for a good boar write Mr. De Young 
at once. His card will be found on an- 
other page of this issue. 


THE FRICTION TRANSMISSION CAR, 


An automobile with friction drive which 
seems to have given the very best of sat- 
isfaction is the Cartercar, made by the 
Cartercar Company, of Pontiac, Mich., 
who tell about it and its special features 
in their advertisement on page 1048. The 
transmission on most automobiles is 
through sliding gears, but the transmis- 
sion on the Cartercar is friction. A very 
good idea of this transmission can be 
gained from the cut thereof in the adver- 
tisement above referred to. This makes 
the car very simple and easy to operate. 
Mr. Harry Radford, director of sales of the 
Cartercar Company, at Pontiac, will be 
giad to answer any questions that may be 
asked with regard to Cartercars. They 
are made in several different sizes, and 
Mr. Radford believes that he can convince 
any man who wants a car that the Carter- 
car will prove entirely satisfactory for 
him. tk..aer a postal card or letter re- 
quest mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer will 
bring the Cartercar literature, only Mr. 
Radford would heartily appreciate’ the 
favor if our readers wou!d mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing him. 


HOW ABOUT LIGHTNING RODS? 


While there have not been very many 
storms this year, yet the question of put- 
ting on lightning rods is one which should 
interest every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
who does not already have his buildings 
equipped. There is no question but that 
the lightning rod properly installed will 
afford protection, and our readers who do 
not already have lightning rods on their 
buildings should investigate. Dodd & 
Struthers, of 439 Sixth avenue, Des Moines, 
lowa, who have a special advertisement on 
page 1060, are makers of Dodd & Struth- 
ers lightning rods, which for years have 
proved thoroughly satisfactory rods on 
thousands of farms in lowa, Llinois and 
adjvining states. The manufacturers guar- 
antee their rods, refunding all money or 
else making good the damage to any 
buildings on which their rods are installed 
by their company or their agents. They 
have issued very interesting literature tell- 
ing about the Dodd system of lightning 
control, and they want to send their little 
booklet to every reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. They would deem it a special 
favor if our readers would look up their 
advertisement, and mention this paper 
when writing them. 


A GOOD GRAIN DUMP AND ELEVATOR, 


Our readers who are interested in a 
good grain dump that always gives satis- 
faction should investigate the merits and 
good qualities and advantages of the ma- 
chine manufactured by Camp Bros., at 
Washington, lil. One of the great advan- 
tages which belongs to their elevator is 
their hydraulic jack which they use to 
raise the load and lower the wagon. They 
are the inventors and patentees of this de- 
vice and have thoroughly tested their ma- 
chines so they can guarantee it to give 
satisfaction. The elevator box has good 
steel bottom and the elevator cups are run 
by a good strong chain that is so adjusted 
that it always does the work without 
trouble. They will be pleased to send any 
ef our readers their catalog who will write 
them at Washington, Ill., and mention this 
paper. They will also be glad to answer 
any inquiry pertaining to their machines 
and will quote prices to all interested. 


CORN BINDERS AND SHREDDERS. 


The dry season will uestionably 
mean the cutting up of a goed deal more 
corn this year than in a number of years, 
and our readers who do not already have 
a corn binder should investigate the ques- 
tion of the purchase of one. The corn 
binder has many advantages. First, it 
enables you to cut up a lot of corn right at 
a time when it is in the best condition for 
feed, and the field is left in uniform con- 
dition. Second, after you get through 
with your own corn cutting, you can cut 
your neighbors’ and make big interest on 
the investment represented by the corn 
binder. The International Harvester Com- 
pany’s corn binders are no more of an 
experiment than the grain binder, as they 
have proved thoroughly practical and sat- 
isfactory in the years of use which they 
now represent. The International Har- 
vester Company not only make the corn 
binder, but also International Harvester 
huskers and shredders, and they have is- 
sued interesting literature telling about 
both the corn binders which are made in 





several different kinds, there being the 
Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee and Os- 
born, and also about their shredders, in 
which there is a choice of three different 
kinds, the Deering, McCormick and Plano. 
All machines are thoroughiy satisfactory 
machines, and our readers wanting to be 
assured of having enough feed should lose 
no time in investigating the corn binder 
and snredder. It is a most interesting 
question for them right now. 


1912 Ca CARS ‘joe 
EQUIPPED, $1,500 

This is the important announcement 
which the Chalmers Motor Company, of 
Detroit, Mich., make in their initia] adver- 
tisement of the fall season on page 1053. 
Last year the Chalmers ‘'30,"" which is rec- 
ognized as one of the most desirable mod- 
erate priced cars on the market sold for 
$1,500 without equipment. This year and 
for 1912, the car will not only be furnished 
fully equipped, and that means top, glass 
front, Prest-O-Lite tank, fore doors, 
tools, etc., but it also has improvements 
which add to its desirability. One of the 
special features is e ventilated fore door 
which overcomes the objection that has 
often been made that they make a car hot 
in summer time. The Chalmers Motor 
Company would like to have you call at 
their dealer's and investigate personally 
the 1912 Chalmers cars before you make 
the selection of a car, and they will aiso 
be pleased to furnish literature giving full 
particulars concerning their famous ‘'30” 
which has made so splendid a record in 
the Glidden tours, endurance contests, etc. 
They are certainiy offering splendid value 
in a 1912 Chalmers, as the car this 
year. equiped as the 1912 car will be 
equipped, sold for $1,750, to say nothing of 
the added improvements of a year’s more 
experience in the manufacture. Read the 
Chalmers advertisement on page 1053. 


SATISFACTORY ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 

The reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who has 
not already purchased an ensilage cutter 
will find the advertisement telling about 
the Smalley cutters on our back page this 
week of especial interest. These cutters 
are made by the Smalley Manufacturing 
Company, of 17 Will street, Manitowoc, 
Wis., and the special features of their 
construction expiaining why they have 
proved satisfactory for filling the silo and 
for cutting up fodder are given in the 
Smalley advertisement above referred to. 
The manufacturers call particular atten- 
tion to their 1911 book which gives prac- 
tical information with regard to silage 
cutters, and they urge Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers who have not already secured it to 
write for it at once. Either a postal card 
or letter request will bring it. They hope 
that every one of our readers who realizes 
the necessity of providing plenty of feed 
this year will read this advertisement 
carefully and secure their book, as it gives 
valuable information. The mention of 
Wallaces’ Farmer will be heartily appre- 
ciated. 


RAINFALL FOR THE SEASON, 


In the table which appears below we 
give the government report on rainfall 
from March 1, 1911, to the date indicated. 
The figures given represent the percent- 
age of rainfall as compared with the av- 
erage as determined by past records cov- 
ering many years. If the figure is 75, it 
means that the rainfall at that point from 
March ist to date has been only three- 
fourths as much as the average of pre- 
vious years. If the figure is 110, it means 
that the rainfall this year has been 10 per 
cent greater than the past average. Our 
readers should study this table each week. 


(Corrected to July 12.) 





Station— Percentage. 
I ME 6 ane dehg Cheon eenendheeenne 76 
Ds SEE sesedcadenceneneaneted 61 
ee rr ee 162 
ES OM occcreosecesedasneceension 73 
es Come, SOOM | o.v0'so 5 00606-665600b0 70 
BE, BOD. cccccsescwscecceccncesas 78 
A, POL 6o0udcccGacrnsesncsem ee 71 
i , COED vei cesuéesedeeasewsees 59 
I a ones 6b ne deh oir dee Core el 61 
i Cs cc on cde uebe eka eae Ree 52 
i. cece kbateniarnecardtekews 68 
EE de0dsccersncacceseeansees 80 
a ee eres 54 
EE, DO, cccccecvceteecesceceeuns 4z 
SE, dns 606inn es eadbedeeweemain 58 
Se MR, vic cesnesd nese eeeenhed 33 
Ph Mi titenderdeedesenananeeanes - 37 
cd sce camecasecnwwenscnnene 52 
Ph SU, toccceredcedntansadmeann 50 
ES SL bv de bodc0endeeenadeeewonne é 
RE BEE Seccecccesecencesesacneeew 


Sioux City, lowe 
Yankton, 3. 
Valentine, Neb. jovatin peatekewane 





per 
lt eee rrr 
Moorhead, Minn. 
Devils Lake, N. DA cewéike cia: wkaaemetcneie 82 
RG. BG BPR iicccscickessenconnawwal 56 
stliston, N. 57 
CE SE Badkiactcssesidirnecennasoeeege 82 
TR eee eee “66 
SR ccc cesscescendensantaemads 113 
MS. UR 6.00-0044600066-60080se000bE6 49 
Ch  cccogencauwabtecetenede 60 
 , PEODacdiciccencxececeutnuaene 65 


Denver, Colo. 
Dodge City, Kan 
Oklahoma City, 
Amarillo, Texas 











0 t C. Feb., March, April, May farrow. Boars, 
fe We gilts, bred sows. Young herds a specialty. 
Large kind. Pedigrees free. FRED RUEBUSH, Scicta, Illinois. 


UCTIONEERS. 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL 


SAC CITY, IOWA 


Live Stock and Farm Sales 
Auctioneer 


Has the reputation of being one of the best in the 
state. Terms moderate. Claim dates as early as 
possible. Breeder of Short-horns, Poland-Chinas and 
Shropshires. Correspondence cheerfully answered. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 
AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 




















JERSEYS. 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 











Oskaloosa, lowa 


IMPORTED AND HOME BRED STOCK 
STRONG IN COMBINATION BLOOD 


Address as above. 


BUY A JERSEY BULL 


or bull calf sired by Olga’s Prince. Two 
cows from this family have butter records of 1,000 lbs 
per year. Write for circular and prices. 

CHARLES HOWELL, Rockford, Iowa 


GUERNSEYS. 


———— — — — ees 











T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls [ now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 


the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 





Guernseys For Sale 
Pure bred, registered females of al! ages. Young 
bulls out of cows now working in advanced registry 
test. High grade females of all ages. Prices reason- 
able. WILCOX & STUBBS CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Milk depot, 1401 West Grand Ave. 


GUERNSEY BULLS 


Registered, for sale. Two about a year old. Good 
breeding. Alsoa few high grade calves, well marked. 
Will sell ata —— if taken at once 

- GROTENHTC Is 
R.R.1 Hospers, Iowa 








SHEEP. 


40 Shropshire Rams 


A choice lot of two-year-old and yearling rams from 
the best of imported sires, with size and quality, 
reasonable prices. Also two imported rams. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Cc. J. WILKINSON 
Colfax, lowa 


SHROPSHIRES 


25 yearling and 2-year-old rams for sale. All are 
sired by imported rams; most of them are by Imp. 
Shropshire Standard 280212. Am also offering Shrop- 
shire Standard. a very fine, close wooled ram; or will 
exchange him for one equally good. A. L. MASON, Early, la. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


A number of good yearling and two-year-olds; also 
ram lambs «nd good ewes for sale. The profitable 
kind. Also Chester White fal! boars of the growthy 
kind. Both the pigs and sheep wil! please. Write for 
prices or come to see them. F. A. ECKSTEIN, Chester, lowa. 


AUCTION EERS. 


J. L. McILRATH 


GRINNELL IA. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Makes a specialty of pure bred 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. 
My customers my | eeeeemnees 
Ask them. Write m 
Also breeder of registered Bel- 
gian horses. 


Carey M. Jones 
Live Stock and Real Estate 
AUCTIONEER 

2856 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


President Jones National School 
of Auctioneering 


Summer term opens July 31. 


Missouri Auction School 


(Largest in World) 
Ninety-paged 1911 catalogue free. 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., Trenton. Mo. 


H. S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, [OWA 


Fine Stock Auctioneer; also instructor Missouri 
Auction School, the largest and best in the world, 
Trenton, Mo. Write today for free catalog or dates. 


OLIVER S. JOHNSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON, IOWA 
®" Write for terms and dates. 


SILAS 1GO—Auctioneer 


Ia. ful sales in all breeds of 
ay sedated hogs and horses. Write for dates. 


























Free catalog 
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SHORT-HORNS. 


7/Ghoice Scotch Short-horn Bulls 7 





All sired by Lord Banff Jr.. he by the $5100 Imp. Lord Banff. All good cherry reds, low down, thick beefy 
bulls. Age, from 12 to15 months old. One out of Imp. Blinkbonny. two V ictorias, One Nonpareil, one Cruick- 
Farm 14 miles southeast of town on main line of Rock 


shank Emma, one Flora. Wi!! make prices right. 
Island and Ia. Cent. railroads. Ga. A. BONEW ELL, Grinnell, Poweshiek Co., Iowa 


H H ESTABLISHED OVER 
Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality | MAINE VALLEY HERD “s:. 
August and September yearlings weighing over 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds. SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and Kosemarys 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. For sale—Several extra good all Scotch. all red, 
Choice individuals, Come to see these bulls if you | thick coated, thick fleshed, blocky young bulls. Wili 
want a herd bull. They are genuine pee ae F ae also sell some good cows and heifers. Best of Scotch 
pt gig oy patches nag ad = ey seomanenned and Cruickshank breeding. Best individual merit. 
= sicedlbane Come and see. 

Don't delay. Address J. N. DUNN, Central City, lowa 

) 


W. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa (Successors to Jordan & Dunn). 


CARL SPARBOE, ELLSWORTH, lowa | MOND AMIN HERDS 


Breeder of High Class 
contain animals of the highest individual merit. 


now have young stock of the following breeds for  .. 
SCOTCH SHORT- HORNS POLAND-CHINAS AND SHORT-HORNS 


German Coach horses of the most useful type 

















aa ee er rears S06TEe. | are imported and bred by us. 
PUBLIC SALE OCT. 11th | Held Bros., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 


BATES BULLS 


A few straight Bates Short-horn bulls ready for 


CAHILL BROS., ROCKFORD, IOWA 


Breeders of the most approved types of Scotch service of the Duchess and Oxford tribes. Dams are 
Short-horns. (ur issue is breed improve- excellent dairy cows, for which the Bates cattie are 
ment. Herd headed by Blythesome Earon noted. My herd is Spapecined of Bates breeding. 
and Merry Goods. Corresponde nce 8 plictve ived o. _ Mt. HEALY Bedford, lowa 

















Short-horn Herd Headers for Sale| 8 } Short- horn Bulls 8 


Several chotce Scotch bulls sired by Ringmaster, Scotch and Scotch topped, from 10 to 20 
one of the greatest bulls of the breed, and by Choice months. Sired by Bapton General 222833. Reds and 
Prince, grand son of Imp. Chotee Goods. roans in color, in good condition and good individu- 

Farm 1 mile of town. Call or write. ally. Prices right. 
G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, Iowa J. ™. BAY. 


HEREFORD CATTLE AND HAMPSHIRE SWINE. 
KELLEHER FARMS AT BEVINGTON, IOWA 
HEREFORD CATTLE—HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


We are offering for sale ten young bulls of desirable breeding at reasonable prices. 
Address T. F. KELLEHER. 506 Citizens Bank Bidg.. DES MOINES, 1OWA 





Aledo, Tllinois 











POLAND-CHINAS. 








eee 


Poland-China Fall Boars For Sale 


Herd headers of best big type breeding, including five by Big Ex and out of Model “. 1907 by Pawnee Lad 
Herd now headed by tire great trio of big type boars, Big Orange, Pawnee Lad and Big Sensation 


a calgary, = pe pa ee . O. JAMES, Braddyville, lowa 


adjoins town. Call or write. 





LAWSON’S BIG TYPE POLAND PIGS FOR SALE 


MOST OF THEM Bg BY THE 

MAMMOTH SHOW HOG oss. LONG KING’S EQUAL 
Pigs good value for prices asked. Come and see and you will buy. Farm — north of town. 

JNO. B. LAWSON, AKINDA, IOWA 


JONES’ BIG POLAND-CHINAS 


20 big. husky fall boars forsale. They are rather thin in flesh but in splendid shape for snug service, 
They are the real big type and of most approved big type breeding; strong in back, feet and bone. Sires 
—Miller’s Tecumseh 117017, Long Choice 172661, Chief Tecumseh 151585 and range Price. Dams are largely 
by King Mastodon 134121. Very attractive prices for quick sale. A. D. JONES, Dunlap, Iowa. 


Big Type Poland-Chinas DUROCS mamas 


” 

Big Bone 2a ‘151743 and Giant 24 151933. BETTER KIND 
The making of 800 to 1000 Ib. hogs. Also sows bred The strongest line-up of herd boars in the West— 
to A Wender for fall farrow, including the great Col. Willetts, junior champion Iowa, 1910; King 
Mollie A Wonder by A Wonder 1073532, and the Col.. champion breeding son of King of Cols.; 
bred April 25th to A Wonder 1434218. I refused Golden Model XK, first under year, Nebraska, 
$200 for a fall yearling daughter of hers—own kin to 1910. Pigs of either sex by the above and other noted 
litter she is carrying. This is the real thing. boars. Let us know what you want. 


M. P. HANCHER C. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 


BIG TYPE POLAND-GHINA HOGS | Balmat & Son, Duroc Breeders 


Mason City, Iowa 
OUR SPECIALTY - 3 
Nothing for sale at the present time. We are in 
Big Type, Big Bone, Big Litter the market for a fall yearling bear for the 
BIG QUALITY coming show season. Has any one such to offer? 
Call or write for what you need. 


ree donne own | Gahill Bros.’ Durocs 
ROLFE, IOWA Six fall boars for sale, weighing 150 Ibs., sired by 


Iowa Chief 48477 and O. T.’s Model 81615; also a year- 

ling boar sired by Red Wonder Jr. 83005, and Iowa 

Chief are for sale. This is all high class stock and 

will be priced right. CAHILL BROS.. Kockford, Ia. 

HIGH CLASS DUROCS 

: - : 95 fall boars and gilts sired by Grandmaster. 100 
The Iowa State College‘ls offering for sale a choice spring pigs, both sexes, sired by Grandmaster, Perfect 
lot of boars and gilts of the following breeds: Col., Beauty’s Model Top, Fancy Col., Model Top. 
Poland-China. Berkshire, Duroc Jersey, | 41) of the large and growthy kind. Stock for sale 


ChesterfWhite and Yorkshire. Prices rea- | 4: all times at reasonable prices. Write m 
sonable. Address UST BURG. Sciota, Iilfnots. 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE, AMES, IOWA 
soit Duroc Jerseys 
POLAND CHINA BOARS Twelve fall boars to offer, sired by Muncie Chief 
- and Nebraska Belle’s Ohio Chief. Also have 
a large number of spring pigs to select from, sired by 


Fifteen good, smooth fall boars for sale. All but prize-winning boars. A. P. ALSIN, Boone, Iowa. 


two are by the big. lengthy boar, Date’s Jumbo 170007. ; 
JONES’ DUROCS 


Prices that will move them. Also good spring crop 
comingon. A. L. MASON, Early, lowa. 

Breeding stock of all kinds, not akin, bred from 
five grand herd boars. Fall and spring pigs of both 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA sexes. A grand bunch of spring stuff to pick from. 
Write your wants, description—guarahteed. 
beere fer sale, sired oy B- Wonder ~ Meets. W. G. JONES, Macomb, Ill. 
on ader, two of the best big type boars living. 
Duroc Jersey Boars 


Come and see. Farm adjoins town. 
iene marin a, owe A choice lot for sale sired by Golden Model, Ad- 
vancer ist, Golden Rod Kiag and Crimson Chief. One 


CHOICE POLAND-CHINA GILTS BRED | fo ror trc inspection invited. Prices reason 


to first class herd boar for March and Aprf! litters. able. WwW. KR. Bennethum, Madrid, lowa 


They are of large litters and from mature parents of 
g 


500 to 600 Ibs. Satisfied customers for 20 years testify 
Am now offering spring boars—the business kind, 


to ours owt right type of hog. Few good boars yet. 
P.S. 48. BARR, Box WF. Davenport, Ia. 

CHESTER WHITES. with good length, backs and feet. Am also offering 

my splendid herd boar, Medel Banker. ddress 


0. 1. G. Swine For Sale | © "->-*08xs.___*hnite=. tev 
s Ss 


The 850 Ib. show and breeding boar, Sweepstake 
28006. Aiso 10 fall boars sired by him and out of A A 0 # 4 H & & 
- Ib. sows; = boned, lengthy stuff. We breed 

rown Swiss Cattiec. 

. B. rry SON, Renwick, Fall boars and spring pigs for a e best 
oo = ee breeding and individual me: 


Dr. Geo. N. Weighton, pool Iowa 




































































Please mention this paper when writing. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 





For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 








WRITE 


P. J. DONOHOE, » Pre Srockeite Sorts m. i. SA. re. Oakfled Herd: 


EL DORCHOE, Prop. Glenfol 


HOLBROOK, lOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 


or PATRICK LEANY, Prop. Glenmore Herd, Williamsburg, iowa. 
Shipping point Parnell, on Milwankee Ry. 


Four great herds close together. 











SEELEY DODDIE 


AT SPRINGDALE STOCK FARM 
Adjoining Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Five gree young Trojan Erica and Queen Mother bulls now for sale, sired by the show 
bull Blackbird Ito. One Is a show yearling out of a Lord Woodlawn dam; also Ebingdale 2d, a 2-year-old 
rica that we =e been using. Priced for quick sales. Inspection invi ited. 


Ww. B. SEELEY 


MT. PLEASANT, 10WA 





Special Prices 


For the Next Sixty Days 
On a Catchy Lot of Young 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


Can fit anyone out with a good bull and 
with new blood. Someone will get a bar- 
gain by selecting one now. Herd num- 
bers about 400 head. 


PLAIN DALESTOCKFARM 


R. J. Godfrey & Son, Osage, lowa 
BREEDERS OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Herd headed by the 2200-pound show bull, Black 
Ivanhoe 76888. Our motto: Not how many, but 
how good. 7 bulls, 12 heifers,9 to 12 months old, of 
the Blackbird and Pride families. Priced to move 
them. Young stock of both sexes for sale—Black- 
birds, Ericas and Prides. 








ILLINGTON ANGUS 


8 Choice Selected Bull 8 
WILL SPARE A FEW FEMALES 


Best families represented. Zaire The Great and 
Eric 9th of Keillor Park sires in service. 


M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Illinois. 


12 Angus Bulls 


m Mothers, etc, Very best 

. You will "bay if you see them. Prices 
-~* Visit us if possible; if you can’t come, write. 
Ikinson & Son, Mitchellville, lowa 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of Meltabie 
blood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, Iowa 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


of a half dozen yearling Angus heifers sired by my 
superior herd bull, Ex 113595, a bull of show form 
weighing 2050 Ibs. in breeding condition. These are 
good straight heifers and will be priced in favor the 
buyer. W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Lowa 

















HOLSTEIN CALVES 


I have got ten choice, high colored bull calves, about one week 
old, sired by Wisconsin Bride Chief and out of heavy milking dams 
running from % to % ae blood Holstein, which makes these 


calves practically full-b 
f. o. b. cars here, $10 each. 


JAMES DORSEY, 


ods, but not registered. Price, crated 
First parties sending drafts get them. 


Gilberts, Kane Co., Ill. 





GREGORY FARM 


Berkshire Winnings, 1910 International Show 


Senior yearling boar—ist on Keystone Duke, a son 
of Baron Duke 50th. Aged sow—ist on Mistress- 
piece, a litter mate of Invincible Masterpiece. Senior 
yearling sow—Iist on egg Handsome Lady, 
a danghter of Masterpiece unfor yearling sow—2d 
on Mistresspiece 3d, a full sister of Mistresspiece. 
Boar and three sows over one year—ist on Keystone 
Duke, Mistresspiece, Masterpiece Handsome Lady 
and Duke's Princess 7th. Boar and three sows over 
one year bred by exhibitor—ist on above herd. Four 
swine get of sire, bred by exhibitor—tst on get of 
Masterpiece. Senfor champion boar—Keystone Duke, 
a son of Baron Duke 50th. Grand champion boar— 
Keystone Duke. Senior champion sow—Mistress- 
piece, litter mate of Invincible Masterpiece. Grand 
champion sow— Mistresspiece. 

In every class where we bad entries we won first 
prize, with the exception of one class where our entry 
was placed second. 

For bred sows write. 
w. 8S. CORSA, 





White Hall, Ill. 








z Now Is the Time 
to buy pig flesh from Spring litters— 


All pure Berks from 
uy Farm. Morgan Hogs win _— 
everywhere. We are now ready to 
book orders for Pigs from Spring 
farrowings, to be shipped when 
weaned. We also have a few very 
fine pigs from last Fall litters 
still unsold, Be eureand write 
before buying. 


., MORGAN FARM 
WT Beloit, Wisconsin 


~ 
























Ellenwood Berkshires 


A fine lot of pigs for sale, sired by the champion 
Premier Belle’s Duke, and mostly out of Masterpiece, 
Baron Duke 50th and Duke of Cedar Heights dams. 

Also breeder of Short-horn cattle, with the Scotch 
show bull, Gay Knight, in service. Address, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


E. B. THOMAS, Audubon, lowa 
Holland Farm Berkshires 


uumg boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
PR. bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 
Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Coe., Cresco, Iowa 








BED POLL. 


Schenck’s Red Polls 


Antce lot of young stock for sale; both bulls and 
heifers. They are mostly sired by the great prise 
winner, Rowdy Staff — — also spare a few 
young cows with calves at Come and see me 
or address MYRON SCHENCE. "Algona. lows. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Coldbrook Stock Farm 


ANGUS AND PERCHERONS 
The Trojan Erica show bull, Brookside Erin (by 
Black Woodlawn), heads Angus herd. Helix, grand 
champion Percheron at last International heads Per- 
cherons. Address BROWN & WALKER, Clarinda, lows 


Please mention this paper when writing. 











Beaver Valley Farm 
Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
ist prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 lbs. in 7 days. 

Have but three young bulls left. Our own breeding. 


ADDRESS 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Home Farm 
Herd of Holsteins 


Herd numbers 125 head. Forty head recently 
added. Animals of all ages and both sexes for sale. 
The record of this herd stands without an equal in 
the show ring. Farm at Chapin — 6 miles north 
of Hampton. Barns near both depo 


W. B. BARNEY & SONS, Chapin, la. 


Last Fall and This Winter 


My Cows Have Dropped a 
Fine Lot of Bull Calves 


They please me. They will please you. Come and 

see them and select your next herd bull. 
CHICAGO STOCK FARM 

R. B. Young, Prop., Buffalo Center, Ia. 


35 HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 35 


Mostly grandsons of King Segis and Aggie Corni- 
copia Johanna Lad. Some outof high A. R. O. record 
dams, and others out of high producing untested 
a. Prices reaso! a 

C. GLISSMAR, 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


10 to 20 += pany ry @ week. Wouldn't 
your herd be ved b sire from such dams? 
They have been bred: in shia A+ for 2,000 years. Write 
us. MeKAW BROS., Buckingham, lows. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
Kllustrated Descriptive Booklets Free 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N OF AMERICA 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Grand View Stock Farm 


breeder of pure bred Herefords and large type Po- 
land-Chinas. Herefords headed by Beau Duke 
200630. Some are sired by Imp. Passport 141564. 
Poland-Chinas are headed by Maid’s Lo ellow 
143909 and King Leader 156067 fin need 
of cattle or hogs of either sex, come or — Free 
conveyance from Richerson barn. 
H.W. MILLER. Peterson. Iwae 


Maple Grove Herefords 


, Bulls for sale, also heifers. Several choice herd 
blood —_ Come and see 





























mos 

thous Satisfied customers our 
Farm in southeast city mits. 
ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, Lowa 
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Powerful, DoubleEnergy “Smalley” 


Fills Silos at Vast MoneySaving! 

















2 ; ‘ 
INDIVIDUAL CHAIN TIGHTENERS 


Here’s a job the 18-inch ‘‘Smalley’’ did all over the 
country last fall: Ate up 2 average loads of corn in 7 
minutes, bundles being thrown from either side of cut- 
ter! That was an easy job for the “Smalley,” but no 
other cutter in the world can even nearly equal it. 
No other cutter has ever come anywhere near that— 
yet the “Smalley” is doing it every fall, with ease! 


Other Cutters Left Years Behind! 


No silo too high for the “Smalley!” Our inde- 
pendent side delivery steel blower is equipped with 
proper pulley for any height of silo. 

We are so far ahead in revolutionary improvements 
that other makers of cutters enviously lag behind. 
The things they are experimenting on most we tried 
out in the age of your father and grandfather. 

_ Our machines “have such big capacity that we use 
10-inch blower pipe. Pipe smaller in diameter would 
clog machine. 

The special shape of ‘‘Smalley”’ knives, the original 
way in which they shear the steel cutting-plate, gives 
you the distinct advantage of more evenly packed 
silage, silage that cattle will eat more ravenously, 
because a ‘‘Smalley’’ will do the most uniform cut- 
ting of any feed cutter made. 


Only’One Force-Feed Cutter Made 
With slat-apron cutters you have to force the fod- 
der down the cutter throat! That’s perfectly natural 
with a flat-table. 
But with the *‘Smalley’’ the powerful chain-feed 
and grip hooks force the fodder along the table and 
automatically shove it into the cutter throat. 









And here’s the reason: 


the job every minute! 


world! 


cutter in hard cash! 
to the mighty 





This amazing farm-worker handles the whole job alone! Single-handed! Just 
needs one man to lay bundles on the table! Makes fodder-cutting and silo-filling 
EASY! And saves hard cash for its owner! 


The world’s only positive force-feed cutter is the wonder-working “Smalley.” 


The powerful chain-feed with gri 
shoving — until they hit the roller, and 

Up they go like lightning into the silo as ensilage. Never balks! Stays right on 
i Eats up the bundles as fast as you throwthem onto the table. 
The Paddle Roller automatically prevents overfeeding. 
The “Smalley” gets the silo-filling done quicker than any other cutter in the 
Because its capacity is 25 per cent greater—size for size and price for 
price—than any other cutter made!. The Smalley Force-Feed, built in sizes 12 to 
- 26, is the greatest combination cutter for corn, hay, straw and loose alfalfa. 

That is why farmers who get a “Smalley” this year will save the cost of the 
And save toil and valuable time by leaving the whole job 


hooks shoot the bundles along—without 


iP i— 





“SMALLEY” ‘eiivicox 
Ensilage Cutter! 


Note in the illustration how the chain-feed and 
grip hooks do the trick alone! And the “Smalley” 
is the world’s only cutter built so that it doesn’t 
make you do that work. 

Each “Smalley” has a wonderful capacity. Oper- 
ators can throw bundles of corn on the traveling 
tables from either side of cutters, sizes 18 to 26. 

The safety device on the cutter automatically pro- 
tects the independent blower from receiving sub- 
stances that cause great damage and serious acci- 
dents on machines not equipped in this manner. 
The low-speed ‘‘Smalley’’ blower indicates the reason 
our blowers require so little power to operate them, 
without clogging. 


An Ingenious 1911 Invention! 


Note, in the circle above, the “Smalley’s” 1911 im- 
provement—a cross section of our new construction 
feed-table is shown. Note how it absolutely abolishes 
buckling by the feed chain. Note how interference 
with the cutting knives is made impossible! 

The “Smalley” has a hundred such unparalleled 
features that are found on no other cutter—for we 
own the patents on them. Too many exclusive fea- 
tures to tell you here. (See the catalog.) 


“Smalley” Cutters Snapped Up as 
Quickly as Made—Write Today! 


Because the ‘‘Smalley’’ is the world’s greatest cut- 
ter, the factory’s output is limited. Eight out of 
every ten cutters on American farms are the power- 
ful “Smalley.” And this year ninety out of every hun- 
dred farmers who buy cutters will use the “Smalley!” 





So our cutters are snapped up by the nation’s farmers 
as quickly as made! Right now the telegraph, the long 
distance telephone and the mails are fairly floeding us 
with orders. Several hundred farmers have called in 
person at the factory—so as to be sure and not be disap- 
pointed when silo-filling time comes. 

Hence our advice to business farmers is write at 
once—today. So when silo-filling time is here you've got 
the cutter you want—the biggest money-saving proposition 
possible. And there won't be any cash-loss because you 
had to fill your silo with a slow-feed slat-apron silo filler! 


Better Get the Book by Return Mail! 


Our valuable new 1911 book—a storehouse of valuable ensilage 
facts—is yours for the asking. It will save you hard cash, 
valuable time and expensive labor on this silo-filling ‘proposi- 
tion. Yet a post-card brings it to you. That stamp will save 
you a vast amount of money if it brings you the “Smalley” 
book. Write today to 


Smalley Mig. Co. ss>° ‘7 Will’ St, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Manufacturers of eget > Silo Fillers, Alfalfa Cutters, Band Fond Cutters, 
eae Ensilage Machines, Drag irc: w Machines 





What Two lowa Farmers Discovered About Cutters. 
Cresco, lowa. 

John Deere Plow Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Gentlemen—When we first got the Smalley No. 26— 
before we had accepted and paid for it— we tried our very 
best to over-feed it, but failed, It may seem incredu- 
lous, but it is a fact that we forced four bundles through 
at a time, which “never phased {t,”" and when trying it 
out we bad 16 teams hauling in the fodder. Considering 
its capacity it is a light running machine. It does per- 
fect work, feed is all cut a uniform length, and we do 
not see how a machine could possibly be made to do faster 
or better work. We shall be pleased to recommend the 
Smalley or to show our machine to any who may wish to 
see it. It is absolutely satisfactory in every way 

Yours very truly, PETER T. HAVEY. 

(17) 0. T. HAVEY 



























RORSES. 














Greeley Horse Importing 
ve GOMPANY ars 


World's greatest importing establish. 





ment. New importations every month. Top 
notchers in PERCH ERONS, BELGIANS and 
SHERES. No matter what you may want in the 
stallion line, we can please you at prices to suit. 
Horses right— prices right-—terms right. Send 25c in 
stamps for large six-color picture suitable for fram- 
ing and 360-page catalog, or 15c in stamps for the 
largest {llustrated catalog of pure bred stallions ever 
issued by any firm in the world. Visitors always 
welcome, but no business done on Sunday. 


A. B. Holbert & Sons, Greeley, lowa 








We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 


the money than can be found 


want or come and see us. 
RENO & MORRISON 
Batavia, lowa 


HORSES. 





Mammoth Jacks | we.norse 


can show you more quality for 


elsewhere. Write for what you 


| HORSES. 
THE BEST 


IMP. HORSES $1000 





Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 


All horses warranted sound 
and sure breeders. 

Reference—Any bank in 
Osceola. 


HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 











earth for good first-class jacks. 

















before you buy. 








75 to 100 Percherons—Shires—Belgians 


t, smoothest and best bred horses Europe can produce; horses with blood lines 
tracing back for thirty cenerations; horses that will get a smooth, even bunch of colts, no matter what and 


in our barns, lar 


class of mares you breed to them. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG—IT WILL HELP YOU DECIDE 


Prices reasonable. Horses warranted. Satisfaction assured. Make us a visit. 


Dept. 2, 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., 


Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


I Have the Largest Jacks 
in the World 


in both imported and home bred. 
seven hundred jacks from my farm here and they 
lave sired and are siring the best mules imthe United 
States. My prices are lower than any other man on 
Let me show you 


I have sold over 


W. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Percherons—Belgians —Shires 


If you want to know what you can buy 
the best imported and American bred 
stallions for—prize-winners—write 


WM. CROWNOVER, HUDSON, IOWA 


horse parade. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for large picture of the 








German Coach stallions $1. 


A. LATIMER WILSON. 


Percheron, Belgian, English Shire, Suffolk Punch 
each. Imported 

mares. Home bred stailions $250 to $650 each. 

Creston. fowa 


FRANK L. STREAM, 


CRESTON, IOWA 


is selling choice imported Belgian, Percheron, Eng- 
lish Shire, Suffolk Punch and German Coach stallions 
at$1.000. Home-bred registered draft stallions $300 








Lincoln, Web. 





When writing advertisers piease mention Wallaces’ Farmer. . 





Percherons and Shires 


Mares and stallions for sale—good ones. All im- MA 
ported. We want you toseethem. Come. N 


H. P. WILKINSON & BROS., Mitcheliville, lowa 


~ BELGIANS 


ew importion arrived October 23, 1910. 
AWLEY @ IVES 


Humboldt County, 





RES AND STALLIONS FOR SALE. 


Pioneer, lews 





